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SOUTHWEST REVIEW 


JOHN WESLEY IN ARCADIA 
By UMPHREY LEE 


EW people today think of John Wesley as other 
than the Founder of Methodism, and even 
fewer are acquainted with his adventures in an 
American colony; yet the story of Wesley’s life 

in Georgia, involving as it does many unmethodistic de- 
tails, illuminates both the social history of early Ameri- 
ca and the character of the great evangelist. John Wes- 
ley, his brother Charles, and an Oxford friend, Benja- 
min Ingham, had been persuaded by the trustees of the 
new colony of Georgia to go out with the expedition 
which was to leave in the autumn of 1735, and the final 
acceptance of these three well known and very zealous 
young clergymen was regarded by the trustees as ‘‘a par- 
ticular providence and mark of God’s favour’ to the 
designs of the promoters. Accordingly, in the latter part 
of October, 1735, the three friends went on board the 
Simmonds at Gravesend. 


The Simmonds, a ship of 250 tons, was to be the 
flagship of General James Edward Oglethorpe, com- 
mander of the expedition. There were 112 colonists on 
board and nineteen members of the crew. Of the colon- 
ists, twenty-six were Moravians, German emigrants 
going to Georgia as religious refugees. With the Sim- 
monds went the London Merchant, with H. M. Sloop 
Hawk as escort. Contrary winds and the delay of the 
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sloop kept the convoy at Cowes in the Isle of Wight 
until the tenth of December. But the missionaries were 
already at work. . 


The instructions of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel—under whose direction the missionaries 
were going to the New World—were that they should 
begin at once instructing and reproving their charges. 
Accordingly, the trustees, shortly after Wesley went on 
board, had a report that ‘““Mr. Westley with the other 
clergymen were very zealous in discoursing them on re- 
ligious subjects.’’ Turning to Wesley’s Journal, one can 
see how Zealous the new missionaries were. 


Having reduced their diet largely to rice and biscuits, 
the Wesleys divided out their time—and the time of the 
other passengers—in good Oxford Methodist fashion. 


Our common way of living was this: From four in the 
morning till five each of us used private prayer. From five 
till seven we read the Bible together, carefully comparing 
it (that we might not lean to our own understanding) with 
the writings of the earliest ages. At seven we breakfasted. 
At eight were the public prayers, at which were present 
usually between thirty or forty of our eighty passengers. 
From nine to twelve I commonly learned German, and Mr. 
Delamotte Greek. My brother writ sermons, and Mr. 
Ingham read some treatise of divinity or instructed the chil- 
dren. At twelve we met to give an account to one another 
what we had done since our last meeting, and what we de- 
signed to do before our next. About one we dined. The 
time from dinner till four we spent with the people partly 
in public reading, partly in reading to those whom each of 
us had taken in charge, or in speaking to them severally, as 
need required. At four were the evening prayers, when 
either the Second Lesson was explained—as it always was 
in the morning—or the children were catechised and instruc- 
ted before the congregation. From five to six we again used 
private prayer. From six to seven I read in our cabin to two 
or three of the passengers, of whom there were about eighty 
English on board, and each of my brethren to a few more 
in theirs. At seven I joined with the Germans in their 
public service, while Mr. Ingham was reading between the 
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decks to as many as desired to hear. At eight we met again, 
to exhort and instruct one another. Between nine and ten 
we went to bed, where neither the roaring of the sea nor 
the motion of the ship could take away the refreshing sleep 
which God gave us. 


The first result of this ‘‘regular’’ manner of living 
was a complaint from a gentleman, son of a former Gov- 
ernor of South Carolina, who said that the prayers in 
the public cabin were a great inconvenience to him. ‘He 
said he could not bear to stay in the room when so many 
people were in it, and that he could not stay out of it 
while they were there for fear of catching cold.”” A 
compromise was effected whereby morning prayers were 
held while the gentleman was in bed, and the afternoon 
prayers were read between decks. Nothing was said con- 
cerning how those who were not gentlemen felt about the 
arrangement. 

But even their regular mode of living did not satisfy 
the Oxford Methodists, so that they drew up a formal 
agreement pledging themselves to three things: (1) That 
none would undertake anything of importance without 
first proposing it to the others; (2) that one of them 
would submit to the judgment of the others; and (3) 
that, in case of a tie vote, the matter would be decided by 
lot. These resolutions, signed by the Wesleys, Ingham, 
and Charles Delamotte, son of a London sugar merchant 
who was going along out of loyalty to John, were essen- 
tial to the Wesleys’ scheme of things. To this principle 
they remained loyal, even in matters of the heart, for 
more than a decade. 

The following entries in the Journal are the record 
of a zealous pastor who was also a bachelor of little ex- 
perience with women: 


Dec. 17. I endeavoured to reconcile Mrs. Moore and Mrs. 
Lawley with Mrs. Hawkins, with whom they had had a 
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sharp quarrel. I thought it was effective; but the next day 
showed the contrary, both Mrs. Moore, Mrs. Lawley, and 
their husbands being so angry with me that they resolved 
(and prevailed on some others to do the same) never to be 
at prayers more. 

Dec. 30. Being informed Mrs. Lawley was ill, 1 hoped 
she might be in a milder temper, and therefore spent some 
time with her, and told her of the alteration of her behaviour 
since her being associated with Mrs. Moore. 


An ocean voyage in 1735, in a ship of 250 tons, was 
not a holiday excursion. This particular voyage lasted 
from December 10 until February 5, and the traveler 
had the experience of at least three violent storms. John 
was not sick during the voyage and spent his time, when 
he was not occupied with his interminable religious exer- 
cises, in observing and recording the events of life on ship- 
board. His conduct during the storms must be appraised 
with the fact in mind that he had a great fear of the sea 
a fear perhaps carried over from his boyhood amid th 
forbidding waters of the Isle of Axholme. The third 
storm Wesley described as the most violent of all: 


. . . “the waves of the sea were mighty and raved horribly. 
They rose up to the heavens above and clave down to hell 
beneath.” The winds roared round about us, and—what | 
never heard before—whistled as distinctly as if it had been 
a human voice. The ship not only rocked to and fro with 
the utmost violence, but shook and jarred with so unequal, 
grating a motion that one could not but with great difficulty 
keep one’s hold on anything, or stand a moment without it. 
Every ten seconds came a shock against the stern or side of 
the ship, which one would think should dash the planks in 
a thousand pieces. In the height of the storm, a child, pri- 
vately baptized before, was brought to be publicly received 
into the Church. ... At seven I went to the Germans. 
I had long before observed the great seriousness of their 
behaviour. . .. There was now an opportunity of trying 
whether they were delivered from the spirit of fear, as well 
as from that of pride, anger and revenge. In the midst of the 
psalm wherewith their service began, wherein we wert 
mentioning the power of God, the sea broke over, split the 
mainsail in pieces, covered the ship, and poured in between 
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the decks, as if the great deep had already swallowed us up. 
A terrible screaming began among the English. The Ger- 
mans looked up and without intermission calmly sang on. 
I asked one of them afterwards, ‘““Was you not afraid?’’ He 
answered, “I thank God, no.” I said, “But were not your 
women and children afraid?” He replied mildly, “No, our 
women and children are not afraid to die.’’ From them I 
went to their crying, trembling neighbors, and found my- 
self enabled to speak with them in boldness and to point out 
to them the difference in the hour of trial between him 
that feareth God and him that feareth Him not. At twelve 


the wind fell. This was the most glorious day which I had 
hitherto seen. 


The man whose natural fear could not withstand his 
curiosity about the length of the interval between the big 
waves, and whose religious interests made this a “‘glori- 
ous” day was no ordinary clerical meddler. 


On February 4, almost two months from the day of 
departure from Cowes, the Simmonds came within sight 
of land. In the evening lesson were the words, carefully 
noted by the missionaries, “‘A great door and effectual 


is opened."” The next day the ships came into the Savan- 
nah River. 


The new colony of Georgia had been located between 
the Carolinas on the north and Spanish Florida on the 
south. The one was jealous and the cause of constant 
trouble as a commercial rival; the other was always a 
menace, since England and Spain were on the verge of 
hostilities. The settlements in Georgia were almost all 
along the coast line from Savannah to St. Simon’s Island, 
a distance of about one hundred miles. Savannah was a 
nondescript village situated on a bluff overlooking the 
river. There were some two hundred houses in the 
town, and in 1737 Wesley counted 518 inhabitants. The 
town was surrounded with strips of white sand, wood, 
‘pine-barren,”” and a swamp. On St. Simon’s Island 
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was a new settlement called Frederica, also on a bluff and 
in the midst of savannahs and woods. Various emigrant 
settlements of Scots and Saltzburgers were scattered 
about, twenty to twenty-five miles from the main towns. 
The scrubby pine land, swamps, and marshes, lying in 
the edge of a great wilderness, made a strange country for 
the debtors, ruined gentlemen, sturdy Scots and pious 
Germans who came to the new colony, and a yet stranger 
one for the clergymen who came to minister to them. 

John Wesley had come hoping to be a missionary to 
the Indians, but he had agreed to take care of the parish 
of Savannah until a new minister could be sent out. In 
the meantime, he was concerned to learn all he could 
about the people among whom he hoped eventually to 
preach. A few days after the arrival of the convoy, 
Wesley had his curiosity gratified by an interview with 
a famous Indian chief. This chief, Tomo-Chi-Chi, 
whom Oglethorpe had taken to England a few years be 
fore, came with his wife, a nephew, and a native whom 
Wesley called the ‘‘king’’ of the Savannah nation. Th 
latter dressed the part, with his face stained red in several 
places, his hair ornamented with beads, a scarlet feather 
over his ear, and a large blanket for parade uniform 
Tomo-Chi-Chi’s wife brought a jar of milk and one of 
honey, and expressed the wish that the white priests 
would feed the Indians with milk, for they were children, 
and be sweet as honey to them. 

It was all like a scene out of a story book, and We 
ley’s minute account testifies to his appreciation; but ht 
is no less honest in recording the plain and thoroughly 
practical remarks of Tomo-Chi-Chi. When he was it 
England, said the chief, he really wanted the missionarié 

to come; but he and his people had been disillusioned 
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The French and Spaniards were building forts, and the 
English traders were liars. Nevertheless, he was glad to 
have the priests; he hoped his wise men would hear them. 
But his people did not want to be converted as the Span- 
ish converted; they wanted instruction. 


Thus began Wesley’s ministry in America. During 
the course of it, he was forced to go often to settlements 
outside of Savannah; and his means of traveling was 
walking or riding in a flat-bottomed barge, a rough ves- 
sel in troubled waters. Once he fell asleep on deck to 
wake up under water, having rolled overboard in his 
sleep. Once, walking with Delamotte and a guide to an 
inland settlement, he was lost, and, after wading swamps 
breast deep, he and his companion slept on the cold 
ground without a fire. His own love of the outdoors, in 
spite of his natural physical frailty, carried him through 
his Georgia labors uncomplaining. ‘‘I have been thor- 
oughly wet with these rains more than once,”’ he wrote 
in his Journal, ‘‘yet without any harm at all. And I 
have lain many nights in the open air, and received all 
the dews that fell; and so, I believe, might any one, if 
his constitution was not impaired by the softness of a 
genteel education.”’ 


In the Georgia wilderness, with the rude huts of 
Savannah and Frederica housing financial failures, ne’er- 
do-wells, and ambitious scoundrels, who greatly outnum- 
bered the handful of honest working-men, Wesley de- 
cided to organize a Methodist Club, after the Oxford 
fashion. In April, 1736, the companions agreed 


(1) to advise the more serious among them [the parishioners] 
to form themselves into a sort of little society, and to meet 
once or twice a week, in order to reprove, instruct, and exhort 
one another. (2) To select out of these a smaller number 
for a more intimate union with each other, which might be 
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forwarded, ey by our conversing singly with each other, 
and partly by —— them altogether to our house; and 
= accordingly, we determined to do every Sunday in the 
afternoon. 


At Savannah, John set about a house-to-house visitation 
of his parishioners, an evidence of his zeal of which the 
trustees heard with approval the next year. 

Charles, serving as secretary to Oglethorpe, was at 
Frederica, where Oglethorpe was taken up with alarms 
of Spanish invasion. Charles’ Journal is nervous with 
the continuous tension of the little English settlement ex- 
pectant of Indian outrages and Spanish cruelties. In 
Frederica also were the two trouble-makers, Mrs. Welch 
and Mrs. Hawkins, the surgeon’s wife. These women 
confessed to Charles that they had been intimate with 
Oglethorpe. They then told Oglethorpe that the parson 
was circulating reports concerning them in Frederica. 
The purpose of the women in fomenting this trouble is 
hard to discern. Biographers of Wesley seem to think 
that they were both in love with Oglethorpe and designed 
breaking the puritanic influence which they imagined the 
Wesleys had over the Governor. The Wesleys later ex- 
onerated Oglethorpe of all blame, although at first they 
accepted the statement of the women at face value as ac- 
counting for the General’s uncommon kindness to Mrs 
Welch and Mrs. Hawkins on board ship. 


Whatever the truth of the charges against Oglethorpe, 
the result of the matter was that Charles was out of favor 
with his chief, who went so far as to leave him, when 
he was attacked by fever, without provisions or medi- 
calcare. Charles, who was too proud to ask Oglethorpe 
for help, at last sent for his brother. John came at once, 
traversing the hundred miles from Savannah to Frederica 
for the first time. He was comforted on landing by 
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turning to his Bible and finding as the first Scripture on 
which his eye lighted—his favorite method of biblio- 
mancy— the words, ‘‘If God be for us, who can be against 
us?” He at once helped his tceble brother to walk into 
the woods, where they discussed the latter's affairs in 
Latin for fear of eavesdroppers. John remained six days 
and convinced Oglethorpe of his brother's innocence, but 
went away very doubtful of Oglethorpe. When a few 
days later news from the south caused the General to pre- 
pare to leave hurriedly with his men, he called for Charles. 
Some one had brought Oglethorpe his mourning sword 
by mistake, and the soldier was certain that he was going 
to his death. He and Charles had mutual explanations, 
and the General gave his secretary a ring with the assur- 
ance that this would procure him aid from powerful 
friends in England. ‘“The letters,’’ said Oglethorpe, 
“show that the Spaniards have long been seducing our 
allies, and intend to cut us off at a blow. I fall by my 
friends; Gascoin (commander of the Hawk), whom I 
have made; the Carolina people, whom I depended upon 
to send their promised succours.’’ Charles blessed him 
in Latin; the General quoted some of his own poetry; and 
the expedition set out. 

Oglethorpe returned alive; and Charles was reinstated 
in the General's favor. Then for a few weeks, Charles ex- 
changed places with his brother, and John enjoyed the 
blessings of Frederica society. 


Charles had written at length to John concerning the 
situation at Frederica, taking care to hide in Greek his 
sentiments concerning Mrs. Welch and Mrs. Hawkins. 
When John arrived to take his brother’s place, Mrs. 
Hawkins sent for him and inquired as to what was meant 
by two Greek words which had been used and which had 
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been read by some one who pried into the correspondence, 
All the women in Frederica felt their honor involved, said 
Mrs. Hawkins. John gave a straightforward answer, 
that these were his brother’s words used before the season 
of explanation which had ensued on the occasion of his 
previous visit; and that no other women in town reed 
be uneasy about them, for the words referred only to her 
and Mrs. Welch. The logic of his answer was admirable, 
but the effect was unexpected by Wesley. She started 
up, called him a scoundrel, a pitiful rascal, and the like 
Her husband came in, and she told him that John hal 
said, ‘““That dog (Charles) meant her by those dj 
words.”’ Hawkins joined in the chorus, and Wesley wa 
grieved to tears. The trouble was carried to Oglethorpe 
who rebuked the Hawkinses. 
But the matter was not ended. A few days later, 
Wesley was summoned again by Mrs. Hawkins. Hp 
went, but asked her maid to remain in the room. Th 
amiable lady first drew a pistol and threatened to shoo 
him through the head with a brace of balls. When hi 
seized her hand, she brandished a pair of scissors in thy 
other. Then she threw herself on him and forced hint) 
back on the bed, crying that she would have his heart ay 
his heart’s blood. The scene can not be told except if] 
John’s words. The Oxford Fellow, in the clutches of 
termagant, was thinking first of the scandal: 


I was very unwilling either to cry out, which must publish 
to all the world what, for her sake, I desired should be more 
rivate; or to attempt rising by force, which could not have § 
n done without hurting her. Just then the maid came 
in, whom she ordered to reach a knife, swearing she would 
be the death of her if she did not. The woman stood tremb- 
ling, not knowing what to do. Her two boys [servants] J 
came in next, whom she bid to hold my hands, and I desired 9 
to take hold of their mistress. But they did not dare to do @ 
either. Then came in Mr. Davison, the constable, and Mr. 
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Reed, who, of my desire, were going to take her by the arm, 
when Mr. Hawkins came in, asked what that scoundrel did 
in his house, and commanded them at their peril not to touch 
his wife. Upon this encouragement she struggled again to 
get her hands loose; but not being able, seized on my cassock 
with her teeth and tore both the sleeves of it to pieces, and 
then fixed upon my arm, four men (for Mr. Robinson and 
Ward were now come) standing by, and not daring to hinder 
her. I then spoke to Mr. Hawkins, who seeing the company 
increase, took her round the waist and lifted her up. I went 
to Mr. Oglethorpe and gave him a simple narration of what 
had happened. He sent for them both and for Mr. Horton. 
She defended all, saying we had not done her justice for the 
wrong she had received, and therefore she had done herself 
justice. After a long hearing, her husband and she, promis- 
ing better behaviour for the future, were dismissed. 


Charles had had enough of Georgia. Consequently, 
at the first opportunity, he resigned, and Oglethorpe 
accepted the resignation. He also offered a little advice 
to Charles on his departure: 


On many accounts I should recommend to you marriage 
rather than celibacy. You are of a social temper, and would 
find in a married state the difficulties of working out your 


salvation exceedingly lessened, and your helps as much 
increased. 


Charles was entrusted with important documents 
for the trustees, and embarked on the sixteenth of 
» August for home. He had the bad fortune of a drunken 
captain and a leaking ship, so that, after considerable 
) delay in Boston, where they were landed for a time, he 
arrived a month overdue in London. There the ship had 
been given up for lost, to the intense distress of the trus- 
tees, who seemed not to be quite certain whether they were 


| sorrowing for the supposedly shipwrecked parson or for 


the papers he carried with him. 
John had accompanied his brother to Charlestown and 
mthere made some arrangements for the publication of the 
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duties in Savannah, he could not shake off his interest 
in Frederica. On the twelfth of October, he consulted 
with his friends concerning the ‘‘poor people’’ of Frede- 
rica, and decided that he should revisit them, leaving 
Ingham in charge at Savannah. The reader of the fol- 
lowing pages may suspect another reason for Wesley's 
concern in the Frederica parishioners. 

In a colony with all too many coarse men and 
unscrupulous women, the young scholar had been attrac- 
ted toward a girl of obvious innocence and yet more 
obvious good looks. On March 13, 1736, Wesley had 
for the first time met Sophia Hopkey, niece of Causton, 
chief magistrate of Savannah. The young lady wa 
about eighteen years old, attractive, intelligent, and pos- 
sessed of some property in her own right. From the 
time of their first meeting Sophia Hopkey appears at 
intervals in the diary. She and a friend were regular 
attendants (and sometimes the only ones) at Wesley's 
early-morning services. She was “‘open and affected”, by 
which Wesley meant interested in religious matters. 
Gradually “‘Miss Sophy”’ formed the habit of coming to 
the parsonage to discuss religious questions with the 
young clergyman. Early in their acquaintance she nursed 
him through an attack of fever. Miss Sophy’s uncle, 
the magistrate Causton, soon saw the direction of his 
niece’s affections and broadly hinted as much to Wesley. 

When John returned from Charlestown, the young 
lady was at Frederica, sent there to get her away froma 
disreputable lover. When Wesley arrived at Frederica 
in October, 1736, he found Miss Sophy ‘‘scarce a shadow 
of what she was when he left her’. He attributed her 
disconsolate appearance to the fact that ‘‘harmless com- 
pany” (so Wesley hit off her unmethodistic friends) 
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had stolen away all her spiritual strength while he 
was gone and that most of her good resolutions were 
vanished. She told him that she was resolved to return to 
England. Her spiritual physician proceeded to prescribe 
for her. “I begged her to pray earnestly to God to direct 
her to what was best. I then read to her some of the most 
affecting parts of the Serious Call, and of Ephrem 
Syrus.”’ 
In the evening I asked Miss Sophy if she was still determined 
to go to England. On her answering, “Yes,” I offered 
several arguments drawn from the topics of religion against it. 
But they did not appear to make any impression. Then I 
pressed her upon the head of friendship. Upon which 
she burst into tears and said, ‘Now my resolution begins 
to stagger’; as it did more and more every day. 
When Wesley was ready to return to Savannah, it 


was determined by Oglethorpe that Miss Sophy should 
accompany him. The General, having advised Charles, 
was determined himself to play Cupid to John. The 
latter agreed to escort Sophy, making the observation 
in his Journal that 


I saw the danger to myself, but yet had a good hope I should 
be delivered out of it, (1) because it was not my choice 
which brought me into it; (2) because I still felt in myself 
the same desire and design to live a single life; and (3) be- 
cause | was persuaded should my desire and design be 
changed, yet her resolution to live single would continue. 


On the journey Wesley regaled his young charge with 
Bishop Patrick’s Prayers and with the first volume of 
Fleury’s History of the Church. Beginning “‘a close con- 
versation”’ with her on the subject of “‘Christian holi- 
ness’, he was delighted when she owned her ignorance 
and showed an earnest desire that he instruct her. 
Decidedly she was dear to him, both as an object of love 
and as an audience. On the way to Savannah they spent 
one night on an island, crew and passengers sleeping 
around the camp fire. 
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Observing in the night, the fire we lay by burning bright, 
that Miss Sophy was broad awake, I asked her, ‘“‘Miss Sophy, 
how far are you engaged to Mr. Mellichamp [the worthless 
fellow to whom Miss Sophy was supposed to be engaged] ?” 
She answered, “I have promised him either to marry him 
or to marry no one at a 1.” I said (which indeed was the 
expression of a sudden wish, not of any formed design) 
‘Miss Sophy, I should think myself happy if I was to spend 
my life with you.” She burst out into tears and said, “I am 
every way unhappy. I won't have Tommy; for he is a bad 
man. And I can have none else.’’ She added, ‘‘Sir, you don’t 
know the danger you are in. I beg you to say no word 
more on this head”; and after a while, “When others had 

spoken to me on the subject, I felt an aversion to them. 
But I don’t feel any to you. We may converse on other 
subjects as freely as ever.”’ Both my judgment and will 
acquiesced in what she said, and we ended our conversation 
with a psalm. 

Wesley continued to try to cure what he imagined to 
be Miss Sophy’s religious ailment by liberal doses of the 
Greek Fathers and of later devotional writers. The idea 
of marriage he could not get out of his mind, but he could 
think up reasons against it, as, ““(1) because it would 
probably obstruct the design of my coming into America, 
the going among the Indians; and (2) because I was not 
strong enough to bear the complicated temptations of 


a married state.”’ 

Confident in his reasons, Wesley broadened the scope 
of his protégé’s instructions. His daily program for her 
began to take sizable proportions: 


Immediately after breakfast, we all joined in Hicke’s 
Devotions. She was then alone till eight. I taught her French 
between eight and nine, and at nine we joined in prayer 
again. She then read or wrote French till ten. la oe 
evening, I read to her and some others select parts of Ephrem 
Syrus, and afterwards Dean Young’s and Mr Reeve’s Sermons. 
We always concluded with a psalm. 


The role of impersonal tutor was hard to preserve. 
The Journal testifies to his difficulties. ‘“This I began 
with a single eye. But it was not long before I found ita 
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task too hard for me, to preserve the same intention with 
which I began, in such intimacy of conversation as ours 
was.” His difficulties are illustrated in the following 
paragraphs: 


Feb. 27, 1737. After all the company but Miss Sophy was 
one, Mr. Delamotte went out and left us alone again. 
inding her still the same, my resolution failed. At the end 

of a very serious conversation, I took her by the hand, and, 

perceiving she was not displeased, I was so utterly disarmed, 
that that hour I should have engaged myself for life, had 
it not been for the full persuasion of her entire sincerity, 
and in consequence of which I doubted not but that she was 
resolved (as she had said) “‘never to marry while she lived.”’ 

A moment’s reflection when she was gone convinced me 
that I had done foolishly. And I once more resolved by 

God’s help to be more wary for the future. Accordingly, 

rtp I saw her every day in the following week, I touched 

r not. 


Wesley consulted his Moravian friends and even cast 
lots to find out whether he should marry. The men he 
consulted were somewhat ambiguous; the lot said: 
“Think of it no more.” He acquiesced cheerfully enough 
to the .xtent that he made no further advances himself, 
but he showed some zeal in trying to dissuade the young 
lady from an engagement with another—her third lover. 
Miss Sophy gave the dilatory Wesley every opportunity 
to come back to the point; then, as he still delayed, she 
finally announced her engagement to one Williamson. 
At the end of a painful and fruitless interview with them 
both, Wesley exhorted the couple ‘‘. . . to remember 
the many instructions and advices I had given her. . . . 
I kissed them both,”’ he concluded, ‘‘and took my leave 
of her as one I was to see no more.” 


I came home and went into my garden [continues the 
Journal]. I walked up and down, seeking rest but finding 
none. From the beginning of my life to this hour I had not 
known one such as this. God let loose my inordinate affec- 
tion upon me, and the poison thereof drank up my spirit. 
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I was as stupid as if half awake, and yet in the sharpest pain 
I ever felt. To see her no more: that thought was the 
piercings of a sword; it was not to be borne, nor shaken 
off. I was weary of the world, of light, of life. Yet one 
way remained, to speak to God—a very present help in time 
of trouble. And I did seek after God, but found Him not. 
I forsook Him before; now He forsook me. Then indeed 
the snares of death were about me; the pains of hell over- 
took me. Yet I struggled for life; and though I had neither 
words nor thoughts, I lifted up my eyes to the Prince that is 
highly exalted, and ——— the place of them as I could; 
and about four o'clock He so far took the cup from me 


that I drank so deeply of it no more. 

Before marrying, Mise Sophy waited a little longer, 
apparently hoping that Wesley would press his case, 
Then she ran off with Williamson and married him 
Wesley immediately became solicitous about admitting 
her to Communion on the ground that she had deceived 
him about the state of her heart concerning her lover. At 


last, he repelled her from the Communion on the techni- 
cal charge, that she had not given legal notification of her 
intention to communicate after an absence ofi several 
months. The husband responded with a suit for damages 
to the amount of one thousand pounds. 

The affidavit which was filed accused Wesley of 
having attempted to seduce Sophia Hopkey, promising 
that she would be holier for living with him, and that 
he would make his methodistic requirements easier fot 
her. This affidavit, a copy of which Wesley preserved 
with his papers, was sworn to by Sophia herself August 
16, 1737. The testimony against Wesley must be 
weighed with due regard to the character of his accusers. 
Causton, the magistrate, had been under suspicion and 
charges for several years. The trustees were constantly 
hearing complaints against him, and he was unquestion- 
ably overbearing, contentious, and very likely dishonest 
Williamson was not remarkable for sense or religion, 
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according to Wesley, although something must be allowed 
here for bias. Nothing can be alleged against Sophia 
except that she was fascinated by the handsome young 
don, a Prince Charming from the world of which she had 
dreamed; and that to attract him she assumed a religious 
devotion which she did not feel. Her exasperation at 
his perverse restraint, coupled with natural resentment of 
his assumption of control over her, may well account for 
her willingness to ruin him. 


In support of Wesley’s account of his conduct should 
be quoted the opinions of two competent witnesses who 
were in position to know the facts. The Rev. Alexander 
Gordon, Commissary of the Church in Carolina, wrote 
the Bishop of London that ‘‘however he (Wesley) might 
not be acquitted of some imprudence and unguarded con- 
versation, yet he verily believed him innocent of anything 
criminal either in fact or intention.’’ Lord Egmont, as 
will appear later, with all the evidence before him thought 
Wesley had been indiscreet but in no way criminal. 
That Wesley was in love with Sophia is beyond doubt, 
but the conflict of his desires and his scruples accounts 
for his strange conduct. He repelled Miss Sophy from 
the Communion and then rationalized his motives for 
doing so. There was also a domineering attitude on his 
part that Williamson and Miss Sophy alike had cause 
to resent. The record will exonerate Wesley from the 
gross charges brcught against him; it will not bear wit- 
ness to his having used good sense or even ordinary tact. 

The grand jury indicted Wesley on ten counts, nine 
of them relating to ecclesiastical usages, such as his refusal 
to baptize a child by other than immersion unless the 
parents would testify that the child was too weak for 
such treatment, and his refusal to read the burial service 
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over the body of a dissenter. The tenth count was on 
the complaint of Sophia. A minority dissented from this 
presentment, but Causton had used all his influence to 
procure a return against Wesley. In doing so he rendered 
himself so obnoxious to the grand jury that they returned 
him at the same sitting, and a year later he was removed 
from office on charge of embezzlement. 

Wesley appeared to answer the charges and refused 
to plead on the nine ecclesiastical points, alleging that 
the court had no jurisdiction in such matters. In this he 
was technically right, although the charges were mainly 
sustainable. Wesley’s High-Church practices were well 
known and extremely offensive to many of his parish- 
ioners. But they were also legal. Alexander Gordon 
said that the ecclesiastical charges were ‘‘all either imperti- 
nent, false or frivolous,’’ and Lord Egmont upon inquiry 
found to his astonishment that Wesley was acting within 
his rights in his high-churchmanly requirements. On the 
tenth point, Sophia Williamson’s charges, Wesley asked 
for immediate trial. 

While he waited for the trial (which never took 
place), he went about his duties and summed up his 
observations concerning the colony and its surroundings. 
Charles had already given Lord Egmont an account of 
the state of the colony which spoke well for the Wesley 
powers of observation. John Wesley now recorded in 
his Journal a short but very careful survey of Georgia. 

The Indians, whom he had imagined as ‘“‘noble 
savages’ living the “‘life of Nature’’, he had learned were 
far from the idealized creatures of eighteenth-century 
imaginings. He speaks best of the Georgia Indians, but 
his account of them is not flattering: 


. . « every one doeth what is right in his own eyes; and if it 
appears wrong to his neighbor, the person aggrieved, usually 
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steals on the other unawares, and shoots him, scalps him, or 
cuts off his ears. ... They are likewise all, except perhaps 
the Choctaws, gluttons, drunkards, thieves, dissemblers, liars. 
They are implacable, unmerciful; murderers of fathers, mur- 
derers of mothers, murderers of their own children—it being 
a common thing for a son to shoot his father or mother 
because they are old and past labour, and for a woman either 
to procure abortion, or to throw her child into the next river, 
because she will go with her husband to the war. 


This was the account of. the Indians which passed 
for true among colonists living in fear of attack, and there 
was plenty of evidence to support such tales. A French- 
man from New Orleans had told Wesley of his capture 
by savages. | 

I and one more were saved by the warrior who took us 
[ran the Frenchman’s story]. The manner of burning the 
rest was, holding lighted canes to their arms and legs, and 
several parts of their bodies, for some time, and then for a 
while taking them away. They likewise stuck burning pieces 


of wood into their flesh all round, in which condition they 
kept them from morning till evening. 


As to the daily life of the Indians, the Frenchman 
said that “‘they do nothing but eat and drink, and smoke, 
from morning till night; and, in a manner, from night till 
morning.” ‘‘See the religion of Nature truly delineated!” 
exclaimed Wesley. 

Next to the Indians Wesley had been interested by the 
German emigrants. They were from a colony of Bohe- 
mian refugees who had been given shelter on the Saxon 
estates of a German pietist, Count Zinzendorf. One of 
the picturesque figures of the eighteenth century, Zinzen- 
dorf had organized a community of these Moravians, and 
from this settlement at Herrnhut in Saxony missionaries 
had been sent to Greenland, the West Indies, South 
America, and Africa. Wesley had been first attracted 
to these Moravians when on shipboard they had been 
unafraid during the storms. He had talked with their 
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leaders and observed the life of the emigrants. He ad- 
mired their systematic, simple method of living and their 
apparent peace and joy. Their teaching was that man is 
saved by faith, an inner trust, rather than by laborious 


obedience or performance of good works. All through [| 


his stay in Georgia Wesley had gone to them for advice, 
and he devoted time in his last hurried days, when he 
was expecting the grand jury’s action, to a careful chron- 
icle of a theological conversation with one of their leaders, 


Wesley’s interest in Georgia was now exhausted. He [ 


saw no possibility of instructing the Indians, nor in spite 
of Tomo-Chi-Chi’s welcoming oration, had he found 
any Indians on the Continent of America who showed 
a real desire of being instructed. He felt under no 
obligations to Savannah except to tell the trustees the 
true state of the colony. Since the magistrates would not 
set the date for his trial, he posted a notice that he intended 
leaving and prepared to depart. The magistrates pub- 
lished an order to prevent his going, but made no effort 
to detain him. His leaving was the easiest solution of 
the matter for them. Accordingly, the evening of Decem- 
ber 2, 1737, John Wesley left Savannah for Charlestown, 
where he set sail for England. 

A disappointed and disillusioned man, having seen 
a kind of life of which he had never dreamed, having 
learned how little he could depend upon his fellows o 
upon himself, Wesley came away haunted by the assur: 
ance and peace of the simple German peasants whom 
neither outward storms nor inward passions seemed to 
disturb. ‘‘I went to America to convert the Indians, 
he wrote on his homeward voyage, “‘but oh, who shal 
convert me?”’ 
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THE HISTORY AND THEORY OF CENTRAL 
BANKING 


n is 
ous By WILLIAM F, HAUHART 
ugh | T may be considered presumptuous to deal with a 


subject of such import and many-sidedness within 
the confines of one article. ‘The problems of central 
banking are of a technical character and this also 
makes their successful treatment within a limited space 


He somewhat doubtful. 
spite But if the intimate relationship of this subject to the 
pund economic welfare of communities and individuals is con- 


sidered, then perhaps the desirability of trying to assist 
in bringing about a clearer understanding of this central 


s the financial institution becomes evident, and any attempt to 
d not | -help the public in comprehending its functions will be 
nded justified. For in a democracy the people create this 
pub- institution and its success will depend upon their ability 
effort to recognize that its operation is complex and highly 
on of technical and must therefore be left in the hands of a 
ecem: specially trained personnel. 
cows, The most important central banking institutions, 
named in the order of their origin are: the Bank of Eng- 
g sett = land in London, the Bank of France in Paris, the Reichs- 
1a Ving bank in Berlin and the Federal Reserve Banking system 
ws O§ in the United States. The European banks mentioned 
assur'§ have existed for a century or more with the exception of 
whom the Reichsbank which was established in 1875 after the 
ned t union of the German states. 
— The Bank of England, whose experience and activity 


are most often studied when the problem of central bank- 
ing is brought up, was founded in 1694. Its original 
purpose was to assist in financing the government of 
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Great Britain. It is owned by a private corporation and 
is operated presumably for the profit of its stockholders. 
On account of its size and the scope of its activities, it 
soon exercised a strong influence among the other banks 
of the country. Only by accident, apparently, its great 
powers as a controlling influence in the credit and mone- 
tary affairs of the nation were discovered. From this, 
there later followed its position as a bankers’ bank upon 
which the other institutions of the country became de- 
pendent in time of stress. Thus they were prompted to 
keep their reserves in the Bank of England and looked to 
it for leadership in questions both of international and 
domestic finance. 


The full recognition of this fact did not come in 
England until approximately one hundred years ago. 
It may be said, therefore, that the world has been ex- 
perimenting with central banking for only about a 
century. England’s experience during the Napoleonic 
Wars was valuable in developing her understanding of 
the functions of a bankers’ bank; but it was not until the 
financial and economic crisis of 1825 that a conscious 
effort was made to have the central bank take an active 
part in attempting to mitigate the evils of such a dis- 
turbance. With her newly acquired comprehension, the 
nation was enabled to cope fairly successfully with the 
crises of 1837 and 1847. By that time the Bank had 
the recognized duty of helping to control extreme fluctu- 
ations of the business cycle. This, as will be developed 
later on, is one of the main functions of a central bank. 

The Bank of France and the Reichsbank naturally 
profited by English experience, although in some respects 
their problems were different from and more domestic 
in character than those of the Bank of England. The 
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predominant position of England in international 
finance and the fact that in English speaking countries 
the use of the check (deposit currency) developed rapidly, 
gave a peculiar significance to the activities of the Bank 
of England. 

The United States was in a fair way to develop a 
central financial institution in the early part of its his- 
tory. Under the leadership of such men as Alexander 
Hamilton, Gallatin and others, the First and Second 
United States Banks had a vogue during two periods of 
twenty years each—1791-1811 and 1816-1836. But 
the political immaturity of the people and their lack of 
understanding in economic and financial matters led to 
the abandonment of these United States banks. It is in- 
teresting to speculate on the probable financial history of 
the United States if both English speaking nations had 
developed central banking institutions side by side in the 
course of the nineteenth century. 


But this country was to go through a bitter experience 
after dissolving the First and Second United States Banks. 
Free state banking flourished for nearly three decades 
preceding the Civil War. Each bank was then authorized 
to issue notes according to the laws of its own state. 
As a result all the evils of a demoralized currency were 
rampant. Conditions were so acute, particularly in the 
west, that The ChicagoTribune referred in one of its 
articles to this ‘‘intolerable banking nuisance’. Far from 
helping business and exchange, these state banks were, 
with a few notable exceptions, actually a hindrance to 
the economic welfare of the people. 

This situation was changed by the adoption of the 
national banking system in 1863. ‘The national banks 
were given a monopoly of the issue of bank notes. While 
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the credit and monetary conditions were much improved 
by this new system, our experience in the crises of 1893 
and 1907 showed us that a bankers’ bank or central 
banking institution was needed. We had made our na- 
tional bank note currency secure by basing it on govern- 
ment bonds, but this very fact made it inelastic, since 
it could not expand or contract according to the needs of 
business. A new currency was needed as well as an in- 
stitution that would provide elasticity of credit in times 
of stress. Moreover Europeans had been inclined to 
complain of our inability to adapt ourselves interna- 
tionally to financial conditions. This, together with the 
“‘wild-cat’’ banking of our pre-Civil War days, as well 
as our later flirtation with ‘‘free silver’’, had earned for 
us in Europe the sobriquet “‘international financial 
nuisance’’. 

The panic of 1907 made sufficiently obvious the de- 
fects of our banking system. Soon after, therefore, Con- 
gress appointed a National Monetary Commission to 
make a series of studies of foreign banks and financial 
institutions. Thus was laid the basis of the Federal Re- 
serve Act which was signed by President Wilson, Decem- 
ber 23, 1913. The party in power which sponsored 
this law deserves a great deal of credit, particularly since 
a large number of bankers the country over were opposed 
to it. The original charter was for a period of twenty 
years but its recent renewal by Congress for an indefinite 
period is cause for gratification. 

Instead of one large central bank a series of regional 
institutions was established. This was wise for two 
reasons: the people of the United States have an innate 
fear of what they conceive to be a possible financial 
monopoly in one central bank which would be situated 
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either in New York or Washington, and, second, the 
economic conditions of the United States are diverse, 
depending upon the locality, and the establishment of 
twelve regional banks makes it possible to give specific 
attention to local economic and credit problems. In Great 
Britain, on the other hand, the economic conditions are 
homogeneous since the country is entirely industrialized, 
and therefore one large central bank fully meets her needs. 

The twelve regional banks of the United States 
are made to operate, however, as one institution when- 
ever it is to the national interest to do so. They are under 
the general control of the Federal Reserve Board and are 
connected by a leased wire for instantaneous action when- 
ever necessary. But local autonomy prevails for all prac- 
tical purposes, except in regard to problems of a country- 
wide or international bearing—problems really not local. 

At present, then, these central banks or bankers’ 
banks are operating in the principal countries of the world. 
What are the particular functions of these institutions as 
recognized by bankers and economists after approximate- 
ly a century of work by the process of trial and error? 
There is still diversity of opinion as to some of the pur- 
poses of such an institution. In regard to the practical 
operation of these banks, it should be added that it is not 
always possible for those in charge to hew closely to the 
line of their convictions. For example, in times of a 
national emergency such as the recent war, governmental 
or treasury financing becomes the dominant issue. All 
peace time rules of central banking are thrown to the 
winds at the behest of the national treasury, which then 
virtually controls the central banks. It is probable that 
a modern war could be financed in no other way, but one 
unfortunate result is that when the war is over and the 
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treasury relinquishes its control to the authorities of the 
central bank, it leaves to them the difficult economic 
problems which inevitably arise from the orgy of war in- 
flation. The public at large, not knowing the real com- 
plexity of the situation, fixes its displeasure upon the au- 
thorities of the central banks. 


But apart from emergencies, what are the principies 
that guide a central bank in its activities? Briefly stated 
in common language, a bankers’ bank is supposed to do 
for the several individual banks in its system what the 
individual bank does for its customers and depositors, 
To quote an authority on banking: “An individual bank 
makes the money of each and all of its customers flexible 
in amount by rendering it of mutual service and available 
to those who need it, and in order that the money of indi- 
vidual banks may be similarly flexible in amount, of 
mutual service to each other, and available to those in- 
stitutions which need it, they require in their turn some 
agency which will do for them severally and jointly 
what they do for the general public. Just as an individual 
bank economizes and mobilizes and makes flexible in 
amount the funds of individual members of a commu- 
nity, so a bankers’ bank economizes and mobilizes and 
makes flexible in amount the money of the individual 
banks. It collects from institutions and localities when 
and where they do not need it and lends it to others when 
and where they do’’.* 


While this expresses in a plain straightforward way 
the immediate function of a central bank among its 
family of member banks, the analysis may be made more 


*Quoted by Phillips in Readings on Money and Banking, p. 675. 
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comprehensive in order to include all of its relationships. 
From this point of view, the functions of a central bank 
may be defined as follows: 

(1) Its first task is to assist in governmental finance, 
that is, to act as banker to the government. This is what 
originally brought the Bank of England into existence, 
although this is now its least difficult duty except per- 
haps in time of war. 

(2) The second function, briefly alluded to before, is 
acting as bank to the rest of the banking community. 
This throws upon the central bank its most serious 
responsibilities. The relationship of this function to 
the business cycle will be again referred to. 

(3) Central banks have as a rule a monopoly of the 
issue of bank notes. This is a necessary complement 
to their responsibility for the control of general credit 
conditions. 

(4) The central bank controls the gold which is kept 
by the banking system as an ultimate reserve. It is also 
custodian of the gold which comes to it from its partici- 
pation in international finance. 


(5) Another function of central banks is incidental 
to their larger and more fundamental activities. This 
is their function as a clearing agency in the banking com- 
munity. In the United States this has given rise to the 
“par collection’’ problem. While this activity is of prac- 
tical importance and not to be underrated, it is not of the 
essence of central banking theory and for that reason will 
not be further alluded to. 


The remainder of the discussion will be limited to 
the second function, the relationship of central banks to 
the banking community, with particular emphasis on 
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the attitude of the central banks during the various phases 
of the business cycle. It should be said at the outset that 
the duties and obligations of these central institutions are 
not always correctly conceived by the general public. 
This is particularly true in the United States where the 
central bank is a comparatively new institution that has 
had to wrestle with problems of war finance and their 
aftermath most of the time of its brief existence. Indeed 
it has not yet had a real opportunity to develop a per- 
manent peace-time policy and to inculcate this in the 
banking community. 

There are always many citizens and some bankers 
who believe that a central bank exists for the purpose 
of making credit easy at all times and obtainable without 
difficulty by any bank, no matter what its condition 
may be or the circumstances under which it wishes to 
borrow. While a central bank is in a general way ex- 
pected to do for the banks of the community what they 
in turn are supposed to do for the individual business 
man and depositor, this does not mean that it is free to 
lend lavishly to a bank without inquiring into the pur- 
pose of the loans or rediscounts, or without carefully 
scrutinizing the security offered as well as looking into 
the solvency of the applying bank. Nor does it mean 
that it is obliged to come to the rescue of every bank 
which is in serious difficulty. An individual bank by 
no means loans indiscriminately to all applying busi- 
ness men. Nor does it consider itself under obligation 
to come to the aid of bankrupt or failing businesses. But 
the feeling seems to exist in many quarters that the cen- 
tral bank was created for relieving distress of all sorts 
even though it may be caused by lack of foresight and 
lack of banking skill. Some are even pleased to refer to 
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the central bank as a fire department which should be 
in constant readiness to bring speedy relief to banks that 
are threatened with ruin. 

It would be more correct to say that a central bank 
is to prevent individual banks from getting into dis- 
tress, and it can often do so by friendly counsel and ad- 
vice if this is heeded. “There may indeed be instances 
where a solvent bank gets into difficulty through no 
fault of its own. If a run on such a bank should take 
place the central banking authorities might at once ex- 
tend bountiful aid provided that the other individual 
banks of the immediate community would lend their 
approval, or , what is sometimes done, give their guaran- 
tee to the temporary loan. 

Very often, though, the trouble with an individual 
bank is chronic in nature, being caused by “frozen loans’, 
so-called, which are carried an indefinite length of time; 
and the central bank is frequently expected under these 
conditions to furnish additional capital. It is not the 
function of an individual bank to supply working capi- 
tal to a business; nor by the same token should a cen- 
tral bank be looked to by an individual bank for credit 
to be used as ‘‘working capital’ or for extending or re- 
newing loans which are past due. 

The individual banker naturally looks at the prob- 
lem from his own particular point of view. The central 
bank is bound to look at the question from the point 
of view of the whole banking community and often is 
prompted in its decisions by considerations which are 
national and sometimes even international in scope. The 
central bank is lending of the resources of the banking 
community. These funds are composed of its capital and 
deposits, and are the property of the member banks. 
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The individual banker frequently seems to lose sight of 
this and is prone to look upon the central bank as an 
institution which can create credit and capital without 
limit—if the officers of these institutions were only in 
the proper mood to do so. The losses suffered by some 
of the Federal Reserve Banks of the United States after 
the crisis of 1920-21, however, prove that in some in- 
stances they showed too much rather than too little con- 
sideration. 
The central bank is the guardian of what has at times 
been called “‘the commercial pool of finance’’, in con- 
tradistinction to the “investment pool of finance’. The 
entire loanable funds of the community are thought of as 
being divided into these two classes and the central bank 
is charged with the responsibility of keeping the commer- 
cial short-time loanable funds in a liquid condition. It 
does this by inquiring carefully into the purpose of the 
rediscounts which it makes for its member banks and 
insists that they represent current short-time transac- 
tions. In other words, these rediscounts must be tied up 
closely with the productive process as it is going on from 
day to day. Thus the notes which are involved in these 
loans and rediscounts become self-liquidating. The 
completion of the venture for which the loan was made 
is supposed to bring forth the wherewithal to pay it off. 
This liquidity is of special importance in those Federal 
Reserve Districts where the demand is frequently made 
to extend commercial banking credit for fixed capital 
purposes. 
Closely related to this general question is the activity 
of the central bank in modifying the severity of the busi 
ness cycle. It is a well known fact that business is sub- 
ject to these rhythmically recurring cycles. The variou 
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periods or phases of these cycles are referred to as depres- 
sion, prosperity, boom,and crisis. The observation and 
study of economic phenomena show that during the fol- 
lowing years the crisis of one of these cycles has occurred: 
1818, 1825, 1837, 1847, 1857, 1873, 1884, 1893, 
1907, and 1920. Between these periods it is often possi- 
ble to note swings or phases of lesser strength and dura- 
tion. Also an unusual cataclysmic event, such as a war, 
produces a severer disturbance known as a war cycle, but 
in regard to its underlying causes the latter is the same as 
the ordinary business cycle. 

The relationship between banking and the business 
cycle is significant because the unrestrained activity of 
banks is the most potent cause of the development of the 
cycle, and in turn the banks undergo severe suffering and 
frequently great losses as a result of the crisis, which ter- 
minates thecycle. Attention is usually focused upon the 
injury which banks sustain, but the general public as well 
as some bankers frequently lose sight of the fact that im- 
proper banking activity is the chief agency in engendering 
and promoting the cycles in the stages of prosperity and 
boom. The speculative activity of these periods could 
not get started without the liberal credit which is fur- 
nished by the banks. Whenever bank credit is being 
granted faster than production proceeds, inflation 
naturally sets in and so you have the force which creates 
the upward swing of the business cycle. It is hard to 
restrain the public at this point because easy credit seems 
to them a boon and the day of reckoning is not thought 
of. 

Bankers and economists have observed and studied 
the phenomena of the cycle for about a century. They 
agree, naturally, that its rigors should be lessened and its 
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evils mitigated. At this point the central bank can step 
in as a most potent influence for relief provided it is per- 
mitted to exercise its power and is not hamstrung in its 
action by political influences. To be sure, as long as 
the individual banks as a whole can extend credit without 
having recourse to rediscounts at the central bank the 
latter institution cannot make its influence felt, at any 
rate, not decisively. But once the individual banks asa 
group are forced to rediscount, the central bank can pre- | 
vent a further expansion of credit by raising its rate of 
rediscount. This rate of rediscount causes the banks of the 
community to restrict their loans. They will not borrow 
as freely at the central bank if they must do so at a loss. 
Normally there is a margin between the rate they pay 
the central bank and the rate they collect from business 
borrowers, but when this disappears they will be reluctant 
to increase their rediscounts. This is where the check 
on borrowing must come in since the average business man 
is not deterred from borrowing by a high rate of interest 
—a fact particularly true in periods of prosperity and 
boom. 

If the inflation and speculative activity of such 
periods are permitted to go on in an unbridled fashion, 
the severity of the crisis which is sure to follow will be 
so much the greater. Before the days of Federal Reserve 
Banks, there was no agency in our country to lead the 
banking community in attempting to avoid undue credit 
expansion such as preceded the crisis of 1907. The 
general economic situation at that time was comparatively 
sound. The crisis was largely a result of the exces- 
sive inflation caused by the banks. Not being restricted 
by a central bank, they were carried away by competition 
among themselves. There followed huge losses of bank 
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capital and resources, and industrial sacrifices had to be 
undergone. That a central bank is efficacious in a crisis 
was shown in 1920 when banking losses in the United 
States were far less than in 1907, in spite of the fact that 
the Federal Reserve Bankers were really not masters in 
their own house while the war was being carried on and 
the war cycle generated. 

This leads to the prevention of panics as one of the 
functions of a central bank in its relation to the business 
cycle. It is a well recognized principle that in case of a 
threatened panic a central bank should grant credit liber- 
ally, though at a high rate of interest, to all banks that 
can supply good security. For such an emergency it must 
make available a large amount of money and grant credit 
without stint to all applicants whose assets though in 
sound condition, merely lack temporary liquidity. 

It may appear inconsistent to advocate the granting 
of liberal credit by a central bank to all comers with 
good security when a possible panic is on the horizon and 
banks as a whole are in difficulty, and yet to claim that 
an individual bank when in distress should frequently 
be turned down. In the one case nearly all banks are 
involved in a crisis and threatened panic. The only 
way to save even the better situated ones is to have the 
central bank extend credit in a liberal manner. But this 
temporary unliquid condition of otherwise sound banks 
in a crisis differs entirely from the chronic condition some 
banks get into as a result of a mistaken policy. The lat- 
ter may have over-extended themselves in trying to 
increase their profits. Frozen paper may have accumu- 
lated as the result of too liberal lending to customers, 
and other causes may have contributed to their unliquid 
condition. 
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If the central banks were to be held responsible for 
bringing relief in all cases the banking funds of the nation 
would soon be dissipated. Some have attempted to show 
that a central bank failed in its duty when it refused to 
help an individual bank which later succeeded in getting 
assistance from a correspondent bank. But it should not § 
be forgotten that a central bank, particularly in the 
United States, has laws and regulations to guide its re- 
discounting activities. “These do not hamper the corre- 
spondent bank if it wishes to take a chance in lending to 
banks of doubtful solvency or liquidity. This may be 
done in the competition for accounts in which the corre- 
spondent bank is usually engaged. ‘The central bank is 
not engaged in a competitive business, but has entrusted 
to it a definite supervision over the credit and banking 
system of the nation. 

To summarize, experience with central banks covers 
about a century. Their most difficult problems center 
in the control of general credit conditions chiefly in re- 
lation to the business cycle. That in the United States § 
the understanding and appreciation of the work of the 
Federal Reserve Banks are increasing is indicated by the 
renewal of their charter for an indefinite period of time. | 
Just as in the case of the educational systems of the na- 
tion, our cential bank will become increasingly effective 
and helpful to the extent that political influence is elimi- 
nated. 

Since the purpose of this article was to stimulate F 
interest in central banks and their activities among all the} 
readers of the Review, such problems as the influence of § 
central banks on the price level, their attitude on the re § 
lation of rediscount rates to market rates, as well as the 
desirability of ‘‘open market operations’, have not been 
included in the purview of this discussion. 
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A DAY WITH THE BASQUES 
By J. FRANK DOBIE 


T was the spring of of 1919. I had a ten days’ 
permission, and I meant to see the Basques. Ever 
since Pierre Loti’s Ramuncho acquainted me with 
the Basque smugglers I had wanted to be among 

those folk. My first night I spent in Biarritz. What 
Montmartre is to the real Paris, Biarritz is to the real 
Basque country. In normal times it is a resort of pro- 
fessional resortists, principally English; in armistice times 
it was a designated leave area, infested by thousands of 
American soldiers and patrolled by scores of M. P.’s. 


I liked the sea breaking in over the rocks at night; 
and I liked the urbane young French gentleman who 
pointed out to me the house up the coast where a Parisian 
journalist had once kept a real Turkish harem, and 
another house made notorious by the traitor Bolo Pasha. 
Yet Biarritz was not the Basque land I was seeking. 


By noon of the next day I was at Hendaye on the 
border. Here were fewer M. P.’s and no Americans on 
leave. I found Pierre Loti’s house. For a long while I 
watched the dun colored oxen, as shaggy as their shaggy 
head dresses, pulling up the river bank great-axled carts 
loaded with oranges and wine from Spain. Their 
drivers, dressed in slouch caps and faded sashes and armed 
with long poles, shouted and prodded. Half a millennium 
past, when all the lower Basque country was a part of 
the Kingdom of Navarre and Queen Margaret was writ- 
ing into the Heptameron her witty stories of carnality 
and cruelty, dun colored oxen, prodded by be-sashed men 
were lumbering in the same way into Hendaye with the 
golden fruitage of Spain. But even Hendaye has some- 
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thing of the cosmopolitan, something of the blasé air 
characteristic of a port of entry. I was not where [| 
wanted to be. 


Of course, in the uniform of a belligerent nation, 
I could have no passport into neutral Spain, though 
plenty of American A. W. O. L.’s were in Madrid. I 
did not wish to go to Madrid, but did wish to get among 
the mountain Basques on the Spanish side. The Ameri- 
can M. P. advised me not to go beyond the middle of 
the bridge; the Spanish guard ordered me not to touch 
Spanish soil. 

“Do you think I could get into Spain above Saint- 
Jean-Pied-de-Port?”’ I asked of the M. P. major, who 
was down from Biarritz. 

““Never,”” he snapped back. 

“‘Are there any Americans there?”’ 

“None at all.”’ 

That evening I was riding up the valley of the Nive 
River on the little branch railroad that terminates at 
Saint-Jean-Pied-de-Port. 

‘*Taisez-vous; méfiez-vous; les oreilles de les ennemis 
vous écoutent,”’ read the long familiar sign of warning, 
once stuck on every place in France where the eye of 
talking man might rest. The war was over; but the 
sign was still pasted in my compartment; and as I saw 
the sun setting on the mountain hills, all the significance 
of that warning of distrust seemed to me as far away a8 
a playtime battle of boyhood. 


Darkness came just as we were entering the moun- 
tains. The loquacity of the French family sharing my 
compartment suffered a twilight change. The light 
overhead burned dimly, and I began to hear the sound 
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of dashing waters. I tried to peer out, but the night was 
too dark, and so I but listened to the water running 
alongside our not noisy train. 


A while before midnight we came to Saint-Jean- 
Pied-de-Port. There was but one voiture at the station, 
and it was engaged. I knew not what hotel I should 
go to or which way the town lay. But I struck out in 
the direction taken by several other pedestrians and soon 
came up with a fellow singing a song, rather unsteadily, 
it is true, but with immense gusto. Yes, he would con- 
duct me to the Hotel Central, and there Monsieur 
l Américain should find lodging most excellent. Our 
street turned in all directions of the compass, but present- 
ly we were at the Hotel Central and the host was being 
roused with hearty knockings. But my guide was re- 
luctant to take any pourboire: he had not put himself 
out any, as he was coming my way anyhow; it was a 
pleasure for him to conduct l’Officier Américain, and 
besides he was happy as he was. Nevertheless, since I 
insisted, he would take the coin in order to drink to my 
health, and so goodnight, and “‘may Monsieur find 
pleasant the land of the Basques.”’ 


When the window of my room was opened, I could 
still hear the rush of waters. The sound was as of a mill 
race beneath me. It so filled me with eagerness for the 
light of day that I could hardly go to sleep. What on 
earth is quite like coming into a place of beauty and ad- 
venture in the night time and expecting the revelations of 
the morning! To come into a strange, strange land in the 
darkness and then, in the buoyancy of suspense, to wait 
for the dawn to uncurtain those strangenesses is like 
having suddenly inherited a fortune but not yet knowing 
what the fortune is to be; is like having read Romeo 
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and Juliet and then while you are young and in love 
Waiting at the theatre for the curtain to rise on Julia 
Marlowe in the balcony scene. 

When the dawn did come, I looked out of my 
window. The world was too good to rush into. | 
would dally awhile with the anticipation, eat my break- 
fast like a gentleman of leisure, and then saunter forth 
full provided. As if it had been this morning, I remem- 
ber that breakfast: the cream I had not tasted in so long; 
the twenty year old magazine in which was an account 
of the Masque de Fer—that insoluble mystery of the 
Bastille; mine host a thick heavy man only recentiy de- 
mobilized, who would like to know if I could tell when 
the peace would be signed, and who gave me full direc- 
tions for reaching the border. 

It was Palm Sunday, and across the Place du Marché, 
on which the hotel opened, I saw the people bearing 
their branches of green to the ancient church. On three 
sides of the village glistened the snowy peaks of the 
Pyrenees; on the fourth, battlemented, sombre, and re- 
poseful with age, loomed the citadel, once the grim pro- 
tector of the capital of Navarre, for such St. Jean was; 
then the fortress whence marched the troops of Welling- § 
ton into the Peninsula; now a military prison, subdued 
by the centuries into a kind of harmony with the shining 
mountains and peaceful valley. 

When I had climbed the heights to inspect it, the 
only beings I saw were a woman and her child. She was 
looking for wood, she said, and it was “tres difficile’ 
to find and “tres cher’ to buy. ‘“‘We are nearly all 
Basque here’, she assured me; and she taught me the 
Basque expression for ‘‘good day’. Though I remember 
having used the greeting on more than one occasion latet, 
I have now entirely forgotten it. 
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For such a lapse of memory it seems there is dis- 
tinguished precedent; indeed, the difficulty of the Basque 
dialect is the subject matter of folk-lore and story. 
According to a legend of the country, the Devil, aston- 
ished that so few Basques were coming his way, deter- 
mined to ascend and learn the language so that he might 
better beguile them; he finally learned to say ‘‘good day’’, 
but by the time he had learned “‘good bye’’ he had for- 
gotten the first phrase; then, in final desperation, he went 
back to hell, resolved to leave the Basques alone. George 
Borrow must have suspected the Devil of breaking his 
resolution; at any rate, he translated into Basque the 
Gospel of St. Luke. Evidently he got along with the 
language better than the Devil. 


I doubt if anywhere in Europe the ordinary dwelling 
houses are older than those of the Basque country; cer- 
tainly none are confessedly older. Here many of them 
are dated, and on the front of the house you will see an 
inscription such as this: 


“Batt par Arrochkoa Gorastequy et Gracieuse 
Bidegaina, 1675.” 

In front of one of these ancient houses, I found an 
old man and a boy playing what they told me was the 
game of Le Berger et les Moutons— Shepherd and Sheep. 
It was played with small stones on a rock with a network 
of intersecting lines cut into it, the object of the game 
being to get a certain number of sheep herded into posi- 
tion. There on this rock, generation after generation of 
boys and men had played this selfsame game of “Le Ber- 
ger et les Moutons’’. The edges of it were all rounded 
and smooth from the feel of those generations of fingers. 
The old man offered to teach me the game, but I went 
with the boy to see a dungeon, the concierge of which 
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was a shrill old woman who stuttered out a story of 
Inquisition tortures there and showed in the stone floor 
a dim path that some long-lived prisoner had circled at 
the end of his chain. 


Arneguy on the Spanish border was eight kilometers 
away, and up the Nive valley I struck out for it, afoot. 
All along the way I met peasants, some afoot, some on 
bicycles, some on burros, all genial in their salutations. 
Many of them bore evergreens, and once two boys 
stopped and gave me sprigs from their branches. Some- 
times the road led down close to the river bed; some- 
times it was a hundred feet above. The valley is narrow, 
at places little more than a deep canyon, and the hill- 
sides are tessellated off with rock fences into a crazy 
patchwork of mosaic. Now and then I could hear the 
tinkle of bells and could see the little flocks of sheep 
grazing. The sun was out; beneath it the smoothly 
graded road was white; and ever beyond gleamed in their 
whiteness the snowy heads of the Spanish Pyrenees. I 
came to a spring and drank. I climbed high above the 
road and gathered curious snail shells and the first wild 
flowers of the season. I thought of how Stevenson had 
travelled with his donkey, and I dreamed of hiring 
one—another Modestine—for myself and tramping on 
and on through this fine world. To ride would have 
been confinement. I wanted to walk forever, to run. 
And before I knew it, I came to Arneguy, a mere handful 
of houses, where the upper Nive marks the Spanish 
border. 

Here, past the friendly old Territorials who were 
guarding the French side, past the easy going Spanish 
guards, who halted at my halting French but mellowed 
at my Mexican, I crossed into Spain. Presently I came 
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upon a woodcutter, a Spanish Basque, who had spent 
all his years cutting wood alongside the road, it seemed, 
and who could remember most of the people who had 
passed his way in the last decade or two. Only one 
American, an engineering officer, he said, had gone by 
in years, and never before had he met an American who 
could talk his language. He boasted of how much 
money he was making off the French with his wood- 
cutting; and after a little gossip of this kind, I returned, 
according to my promise to be back at the pass by noon. 


I might have spared my pains for all the guard cared 
about how long I stayed across. When I applied to 
him for information that would lead me to a dinner, 
he pointed to one of the half-dozen houses on his side 
of the river and said: 


“Senor, there you will find excellent food, not 
elegant, but clean, very clean.” 


I was conducted into a long, low room with a long 
table in it at which two men were playing cards. They 
greeted me, and I soon learned that they were French 
Basques from Saint-Jean-Pied-de-Port come over to eat 
a meal in Spain. One of them had a slow, ponderous 
voice and a hand that could have spanned the side of a 
burro. Before long more men filed in—there were about 
ten of us in all—and the table was set. I found myself 
seated between the big Basque, who took a kind of 
benevolent possession of me, and a sharp but genial- 
tongued Spaniard. When the latter found that I could 
talk his language a little, he loved me “‘like a very bri- 
ther’. His name was Juan. 

One, two, three hours we ate, course after course, one 
a kind of sweet hominy bean, the name of which I wish 
I could remember. There was no lack of drinkables 
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either, and here for the first time I learned what an 
ambrosial mixture is cognac and hot coffee. There were 
toasts in four tongues, French, Spanish, English, and 
Basque; and the climax was my repeating, syllable by 
syllable after Juan, three jaw-wrenching Basque words. 
Before this, when I had toasted in French—no matter 
how bad—I provoked the jealousy of the Spanish side; 
when in Spanish, that of the French side; and when in 
English, which they with a kind of childlike glee would 
have me speak, I set myself apart. I was a kind of 
strange and unimpeachable arbiter come to these simple 
folk of a frontier isolation, and they treated me as if ] 
were a princely guest. A merry table we were, and | 
can see now across from me a certain face shining and 
laughing, nodding and shaking at every word spoken 
but never articulating a word itself, in its wrinkles and 
luminosity the exact replica of the famous picture of 
Laughing Philosopher’. 

Heretofore, out of deference to my ignorance, my 
friends had refrained from speaking Basque to any ex- 
tent. But now that the stranger had uttered a Basque 
word—though as a parrot—and that everybody had one 
of my U. S. A. Quartermaster cigarettes (which two or 
three who did not smoke put providently away fora 
rare gift to some smoking relative) the babble of tongua 
was loosened into an Euscarian sounding that might 
have made George Borrow mumble in his grave. 

Then it ceased. “Amigo,” said Juan, ““we want you 
to go with us to Val Carlos. It is but three kilometes 
from here. We shall walk there and back, and then! 
shall take you like that’"—he snapped his fingers—‘t 
my cart to St. Jean.” 
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“But,” I explained, “I have given my word to the 
guard to return immediately after dinner. You know 
have no passport.” 


“We know the guard. We shall respond for you,” 
he urged. 

I wanted to go, but in my uniform I could take no 
chances of being detained. So I argued further: ‘‘It 
will be late when we return; the guard will be changed; 
I shall not be known.”’ 


“It makes nothing,’’ he replied contemptuously, and 
then his voice fell into a kind of well done stage whisper. 
“Mira! Nosotros todos somos contrabandistas y podemos 
it a donde queremos. (We are all contrabandists and can 
go wherever we please.) If necessary, we can ford the 
river above. There is a trail across the mountains. We 
wish you to take back with you a happy souvenir of your 
day in Spain with your Basque friends.” 


The matter was settled. Forthwith we set out, hav- 
ing paid the ridiculously low price of five francs around 
for the dinner. But if I have given the impression thus 
far that all was harmony between the two houses of 
Basques represented, I have erred. A federation of spirits 
there was. ‘We are un petit morceau du peuple like the 
Belgians,”’ the old Frenchman had said to me, ‘‘and there 
are Basques in Spain who cannot speak Spanish and some 
old Basques on the French side who don’t know how to 
speak French, but we all speak the Basque.” But an 
international acquiescence there was not. At the entrance 
of each new course of the dinner almost, Juan would 
whisper with gathering pride into my ear: ‘Look, could 
you get food like this in France? No, and there they will 
rob you for what you do get.’’ Or again: “Have you 
tasted any such red wine as this in France? I think not, 
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and at the end you will see that we shall pay very little. 
In France they have nothing and they cheat you on that.” 


The road to Val Carlos led us on to ground higher 
and higher, but the farther we got away from France. the 
rougher and muddier it became. I waded and picked my 
way alongside my burly French patron. ‘“‘Voila!’’ he 
he kept saying to me over and over with an inward 
satisfaction that is untranslatable, “Voila ce chemin 
maudit de L’Espagne. Did you ever walk in mud like 
this on the roads of France? Huh! Huh! Huh!’’ Deep 
out of the bowels of his being his irony arose: ““You see 
well that you are in Spain now. You will take un bon 
souvenir of this country back chez vous on your boots, | 
think. These Spanish are with the Germans. They say 
nothing, but we know them. Your country gave them a 
good thrashing too once. Vive Amérique!” 


We had not proceeded a great way before a young 
Spanish guard whom I had seen before overtook us. He 
was considerably excited over the prospect of my going 
into the village, and declared that his lieutenant, who 
lived there, would intercept me. He seemed to think 
that it might be his own duty to halt me; but as he had 
no symbol of authority more powerful than an umbrella, 
I took no thought of him. Juan had the policy to ask 
him to drink a little vin rouge, but he peremptorily 
stated that he never drank. However, his vehemence soon 
died down, and in a little while he himself invited us into 
a kind of road house for cheese and refreshment. 

In this house I met a curious old Basque. He had 
been a pastor-—a sheep herder—in California once, but 
had returned from America twenty years ago. All the 
English he could remember seemed to be ‘‘damn, hello”, 
and with this iterated phrase he made me warmly wel- 
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come, shaking my hand long and, after I had been seated, 
coming over to the table and patting me on the back. 
At Arneguy I had met another Spanish Basque who had 
also been a shepherd in California, but he spoke English 
quite well—and proudly. And I heard of several Basques’ 
being in America, all in California herding sheep—the 
occupation common to the whole Pyrenees country. 


When we got to Val Carlos, I went into a little store 
to buy a handkerchief; I had no change smaller than a 
fifty franc note, and the sharp-faced old proprietor could 
not change it. ‘‘Nevertheless,’’ said he, ‘“‘you will take 
the handkerchief as a recuerdo of your visit to Spain.”’ 
The wife, though, of this gallant tradesman was hardly 
so generous. My friends seemed to be thirsty again, and 
I ordered something to drink; she charged me so much 
that she had no difficulty in finding enough change to 
return for my fifty francs. Eduardo, Juan’s bosom com- 
panion, called her “‘una ladrona vieja’’—an old hag of a 
robber—and the words were about to run high when 
Juan secured the peace and we all departed; the Spaniards 
highly incensed, my old French patron wonderfully 
pleased and plethoric with words on Spanish honesty, 
and I sufficiently diverted. The event was one of deep 
humiliation for Juan, and the shame of it remained with 
him all the remainder of the day. 

It was now near sunset, and I was eleven kilometers 
from my hotel and baggage. However, as I had until 
daylight to catch my train, I was in no hurry to get 
back. ‘‘Juan,” I said, “it will be dark before we can 
reach Arneguy. I have no fear now of being halted by 
the guards; but you have told me that there is a pass a 
little way above here. I wish to experience it. Let us 
take that route back to St. Jean.” 
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“Good,” he agreed. “It is warm enough, and the 
senor is a man not to mind a little water.” 

He desired to take back with him a pair of new 
shoes for some amigo in France, some sugar, a little candy, 
and some cotton cloth. Having secured these articles, 
he, Eduardo, and I struck for the trail of the contra- 
bandistas, the remainder of the party having by this time 
separated from us. 

It was a good night for contrabandistas, misty and 
such as you may read about in Pierre Loti’s novel. The 
old French Territorials were none too alert, doubtless 
feeling they deserved an easy time after the rigorous 
vigils of the long war. The Spanish guards, since it was 
Sunday, were probably at evening mass. At any rate, 
we experienced no difficulty in effecting the pass. The | 
Nive was swift but not deep, and I took off my boots to 
cross—thus keeping on them the “bon souvenir de 
l’Espagne’’. The trail was rough, though, and long, and 
I wished that we had gone back by the high road. 

Just at daybreak I left Saint-Jean-Pied-de-Port. 
Down the clean and vivid valley we went, in sight of the 
waters I had heard all the night I came up. And from 
that day to this, I have hardly ceased to regret that I did 
not spend all of my alloted time in a region so friendly, 
so beautiful, so simple, and so fraught with the possibili- 
ties of adventure. 
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VACHEL LINDSAY’S PROSE 
By ALBERT EDMUND TROMBLY 


F Mr. Lindsay’s prose books, the most endur- 

ing will doubtless be the Handy Guide and the 

Adventures. The Art of the Moving Pic- 

ture and the Golden Book of Springfield add 
nothing to the man’s merit as a prose writer, though 
they make clearer his doctrine of America redeemed 
through beauty; a doctrine, the essential truth of which 
is inevitable, however long we may remain deaf to it 
and however many more enthusiasts must rise up to 
proclaim it. But since I have chosen to discuss only the 
best of Mr. Lindsay’s prose writings, I must confine 
myself to the two earlier books. Like the best of his 
poems, they are unique. ‘They are better written, sus- 
tained at a higher level, than any of his books of poems, 


and a generation hence they will be as fresh and read- 
able as they are today. In originality, in native flavor 
and charm, they must rank with the best prose books 
which Americans have written. 


A Handy Guide For Beggars is the record of the 
tramping journeys undertaken from New York in the 
spring of 1906 and the spring of 1908; and although it 
was not published (1916) until after the Adventures 
(1914), it records earlier experiences. Thus the se- 
quence followed in my discussion is that of the events 
recorded rather than of the publication of the books. 

The first expedition led the poet through Georgia, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, and Kentucky; while the 
second took him through New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
westward to Hiram, Ohio. 


“There are one hundred new poets in the villages of 
the land. This Handy Guide is dedicated first of all to 
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them.”’ It is dedicated also to all the outcasts and day- 
dreamers who flaunt their pride and rebellion like ban- 
ners. Yet I defy any sympathetic reader to believe that 
the book is not dedicated to him personally. It takes 
us all out of home, shop, office, class-room, pulpit, and 
fields, and allures us down the road where we saunter 
along at one with our guide, who, in turn, is at one 
with his beloved St. Francis ‘‘in the presence of the 
beneficent sun’’. The book is one of spiritual regenera- 
tion through contact with sincere and primal things. It 
is a book for business men, politicians, preachers in com- 
fortable pulpits, professors of literature, ladies, ‘‘new”’ 
poets, and no end of others. We all need a bath in the 
Falls of Tallulah; all need to ride in a caboose beside 
the Man with Apple-green Eyes; all need a night’s lodg- 
ing in The House of the Loom. Then will business 
men have learned how to make less money, which is 
what they need to know; the politicians will serve their 
constituents; the comfortable preachers will exhort the 
soil with a plow six days a week instead of unregenerate 
mortals, with guarded words, one day a week; the pro- 
fessors will talk about men and life instead of dusty 
books and dates of publications; the ladies will take on 
the ways of women; the “new’’ poets will whistle be- 
hind a yoke of oxen; and the “‘no end of others’ will 
contribute what they can to the holy order of the brother- 
hood of man. 


What I mean is that no one can read this book with- 
out questioning much of the sophistication with which 
we hedge ourselves in so smugly and uncomfortably. 
We share in Mr. Lindsay’s reverence for the simple and 
profound virtues, the patriarchal living which he found 
among the good folk who gave him food and shelter; 
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and if we have the goodness of heart and sanity, we 
shall wish that we too had the courage to turn beggar. 


The book is not a sermon, it is a holiday. It is a 
call away from the iron wheels of commercial and indus- 
trial centers to the sauntering gait of the open road and 
the kindly hearts of an elemental people. Mr. Lindsay 
has turned tramp because his soul had become clogged 
with factory smoke and needs an airing. It could not 
function properly, could not serve mankind efficiently 
until it was cleansed and made whole again. And who, 
if he have the courage and vision, would not follow at 
times the path which ‘“‘wanders back through history 
till it encounters Tramp Columbus, Tramp Dante, 
Tramp St. Francis, Tramp Buddha, and the rest of 
our masters’? 


But remember that this tramping is not a vocation; 
merely an experiment. And when this experiment has 
been tried, life will still hold out a variety of others. 
When Thoreau had lived his two years or so at Walden 
Pond, he knew what such an experiment had proved 
and could prove; but he wanted to try others. He 
stood ready to return to that mode of living if he saw 
fit, but he was under no obligations to it. So too with 
Mr. Lindsay. 


I took to the road once, long ago, because people said if I 
staid rhymer and artist I would be a beggar and die in the 
poor-house. My most intimate friends prophesied it inces- 
santly for years, after nourishing themselves on business 
men’s clubs and office-supply advertisements. Therefore, in 
no sentimental mood, but actually to try out this beggary, 
and deliberately calling myself ‘‘a beggar to the end of my 
days’, I took to the road, and tried, as it were, the “‘poor- 
house”’, at its worst, that I might get used to it. 


People are far too sentimental about my begging days and 
talk as though they were over. I stand ready to beg tomor- 
row to the end of the chapter, rather than write a line I do 
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not want to write, recite for a routine audience, or go 
through any parrot or ape performances, even if I am par- 
roting and aping what I myself happened to be twenty-four 
hours ago. 


No one can forget the people he has met along the 
road of the Handy Guide: Napoleon the Third (a travel- 
ing salesman who wore moustaches like the Emperor’s), 
the Gnome, the Old Lady at the Top of the Hill, Lady 
Iron-Heels, Gretchen-Cecilia, and a host of others. No 
attempt has been made to create them; they are part of 
the living text, and he who has read the book has met 
and knows them. 

The humor of the book is as spontaneous and art- 
less as the characters. Nothing could be more delightful 
than the chapter called Man In The City Of Collars; and 
like the collar-salesman, the reader succumbs to the 
author’s Ancient-Mariner eye and mesmeric rhymes. 


Much of Mr. Lindsay’s humor lies in his seemingly 
artless satire. On one occasion he spends a night at a 
mission in the “richest village in New Jersey’. A 
series of incidents, during which the poet is treated as 
if he were an escaped convict, culminates in an argument 
with the “‘attendant’’ as to whether the poet must wear 
to bed pajamas which have been worn by most of the 
tramps in America with never a wash-day interim. Poet- 


like, he gets the worst of the argument: 
“Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth,”’ I 
said to myself, and put on the pajamas. . . 
The lights went out. I kicked off the pajamas and slept. 
I awoke at midnight and reflected on all these matters. 
quoted another scripture to myself: “I was naked, and ye 
clothed me.” 
However, his satire often shows another sting; 
and we might recommend to those who see in him a 


sort of rhyme-chanting Y. M. C. A. secretary The Ser- 
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mon On The Mount of Handy Guide fame. We are 
still in the mission which clothed him when he was naked, 
and the clergyman appears, to help the mission in its 
“problem”. 

An unmitigated clergyman rose to read a text. I presume 
this clergyman imagined Christ wore a white tie and was 
on a salary promptly paid by some of our oldest families. 
But I share with the followers of St. Francis the vision of 
Christ as a man of the open road, improvident as the sparrow. 

I share with the followers of Tolstoi the opinion that when 


Christ proclaimed those uncomfortable social doctrines, 
he meant what he said. 


The mention of St. Francis is not accidental. He is 
the patron saint of the Handy Guide; and he who knows 
the Laudi will find more than one echo of the praises of 
the ‘‘beneficent sun’’ in Mr. Lindsay’s writings. In the 
spiritual strength which renounces the comfortable paths 
of the world for the humble one which leads to the 
brotherhood of men, is there not a certain kinship between 
the lovable saint and the advocate of the gospel of beauty? 


There is an inevitable resemblance between the 
Adventures While Preaching The Gospel Of Beauty 
(1914) and the Handy Guide For Beggars. Both are 
records of tramping expeditions; both are planned in 
about the same way; and the Adventures seem like a 
continuation of the Handy Guide. The former is, for 
the most part, a series of letters written home “from the 
front’’; the latter is more like the amplification of diary 
notes. Then, too, there is more continuity in the nar- 
trative of the Adventures. Once more there is need for 
spiritual recuperation, since the period (1908-12) in 
which the crusader has been trying to convert his home- 
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town to the new localism has been strenuous and exhaust- 
ing. Besides, the road holds out another promise. Mr. 
Lindsay's hope for democracy in America is rooted in his 
faith in America made beautiful. For the time being, 
at least, the machine-made and machine-maintained 
cities are sterile ground. No seed of beauty can take root 
there. But in the hamlets, the agricultural villages, 
where are found the patriarchal families, the ‘blacksmith 
aristocracy”, there will be found also the soil which 
awaits the seed. So with a packful of rhymes, and 
posters that expound the gospel of beauty, this Johnny 
Appleseed tramps across the farmlands of Missouri and 
Kansas. Again he exchanges his rhymes for bread (or 
whatever substitute is offered him) and nails his posters 
to fences where the farmers will be sure to see them. 
Even the irate farmer who discharges the poet because the 
latter's physique gives out in the midst of harvesting, 
cannot escape the rhymes which the poet hands him as 
he takes his leave. 

As early as the Village Magazine (1910) the gospel 
of beauty had been pretty clearly defined. It was the 
new localism seeking to make of the home-town a center 
of democratic art. The crusader now proposed to sow 
this doctrine broadcast through the Middle West. 

The talented children of every village were to be 
given an art education, one that would voice the demo- 
cratic aspirations of the nation. Then as painters, 
sculptors, architects, dancers, craftsmen, and poets, they 
would return to their native villages, where each would 
expound and develop his particular art. And no less 
earnest than their faith in art was to be their faith in 
the righteousness of God. It was fortunate and inev- 
itable that the new gospel should have the religious 
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tenet; fortunate, because it would not antagonize the 
simple folk for whom it was destined; inevitable because 
it is a mecessary part of Mr. Lindsay's creed. ‘There 
are times when the poet’s religious enthusiasm has made 
for preaching instead of art; but at others, as in the 
Booth poem, he has fused successfully the poetic and the 
religious. And because the man’s religious attitude is 
genuine, we cannot believe that the religious tenet in the 
gospel of beauty is merely a deft attempt at sugar-coating. 
The posters which the Adventurer carried were repro- 
ductions of drawings for The Village Improvement 
Parade, and conspicious among the Rhymes To Be 
Traded For Bread were The Proud Farmer, The Illinois 
Village, and The Building Of Springfield. These three 
poems gave the “‘best brief expression of my gospel’’. 


The sceptic will shrug his shoulders, laugh, and 
doubt (far more, perhaps, than did the simple folk to 
whom the gospel was expounded); he may even go so 
far as to doubt the Adventurer’s sanity or offer him a 
job with the railroad section-gang. But why should 
we agree with the sceptic? Beauty strikes us in too 
subtle ways for that; and the seeds of the gospel of 
beauty which the Adventurer has sown will as surely 
sprout, grow, and bear fruit as did the appleseeds of 
Johnny Appleseed generations ago. 


Now it so happened that as the Adventurer fared 
westward a new and vast horizon loomed up before 
him—harvest-time in Kansas; and the book which begins 
as an exposition of the gospel of beauty takes a sudden 
turn and becomes the passionate song of the great wheat 
harvest. It is undoubtedly the finest piece of writing 
which has been inspired by this particular phase of our 
national life; and those who do not share the feeling 
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that it is the epic of the western harvest, may grant that 
Mr. Lindsay has shown our future poets the road and 
the method. 

When the Adventurer comes upon the harvest, the 
book takes a sudden turn. What happens is this. The 
apostle who has set out to preach the gospel of beauty, 
finds a larger and more eloquent one than he had dreamed, 
identifies himself with it, and returns with a much lar- 
ger pack than that with which he had started. His faith 
in the agricultural village, in the rural population, in 
true democracy for America, has increased a hundred- 
fold. The never-ending expanse of the Kansas wheat 
fields has entered into his soul. America will listen to 
the gospel of beauty and she will be redeemed. 

Without being metaphysical, Mr. Lindsay is pro- 
foundly interested in men. He observes them shrewdly, 
and understands them with rare insight and sympathy. 
In his suggestions for social reform he is always sound, 
and doubtless because he prefers to give rather than to 
extort. An old couple who have the care of a stationary 
engine are representative of present-day humanity and 
prove to him once more that man has surrendered his 
individuality to a machine. And let us not forget that 
Mr. Lindsay was one of the first to point this out as a 
cause of social unrest. ‘“‘Poor things! Just like all the citi- 


zens of the twentieth century, petting and grooming ma- | 


chinery three times as smart as they are themselves. Such 
people should have engines to take care of them, instead 
of taking care of engines.’’ And in stating his economic 
position, he sets forth truths not acceptable to certain 
classes, but bound to prevail in this country sooner of 


later: 
I have thought of a new way of stating my economic 
position. I belong to one of the leisure classes, that of the 
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rhymers. In order to belong to any leisure class, one must 
be a thief or a beggar. On the whole I prefer to be a beggar, 
and, before each meal, receive from toiling man new per- 
mission to extend my holiday. The great business of that 
world that looms above the workshop and the furrow is to 
take things from people by some sort of taxation or tariff 
or special privilege. But I want to exercise my covetousness 
only in a retail way, open and aboveboard, and when I 
take bread from a man’s table I want to ask him for that 
particular piece of bread as politely as I can. 
As of the Handy Guide, St. Francis is the patron 


saint of the Adventures. He is invoked repeatedly; and 
his benignity and compassion inform the book through- 
out. Here, for example, is the very quintessence of 
Franciscan charity. The Adventurer is speaking of the 
two old keepers of the engine whom we met above: 


But seldom are keepers of engine-stables as unfortunate 
as these. The best they can get from the world is cruel 
laughter. Yet this woman, crippled in brain, her soul only 
half alive, this dull man, crippled in body, had God's gift 
of the liberal heart. If they are supremely absurd, so are all 
of us. We must include ourselves in the farce. These two, 
tottering through the dimness and vexation of our queer 
world, were willing the stranger should lean upon them. I 
say they had the good gift of the liberal heart. One thing 
was theirs to divide. That was a roof. They gave me 
my third and they helped me to hide from the rain. In the 
name of St. Francis I laid me down. May that saint of all 
saints be with them, and with all the gentle and innocent and 
weary and broken. 


The incidents are always picturesque, often hu- 
morous, always fascinating. What more flattering to 
a knight of the road than to look so much like a Gypsy 
as to be mistaken for one by the Gypsies themselves! 
The reader is not likely to forget the stop at the section- 
gang’s shanty, and the Adventurer’s request to the men 
who are throwing through the open door perfectly good 
sandwiches and pieces of pie, that they wait until he get 
out there to catch them; nor the occasion on which the 
schoolmaster ‘‘gets the poet’s goat’ for doubting his 
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authorship of the poems he has been reading; nor the 
harvest hand who puts by his pornographic rhymes in 
favor of the chorus from Atalanta in Calydon. 


Then, too, the reader or hearer of Mr. Lindsay's 
poems will find in the Adventures the sources, so to 
speak, of The Santa Fé Trail. The old negro who ex- 
plains that a certain bird is the Rachel Jane; the auto- 
mobiles with their horns and pennants; the fast trains; 
the hand cars; the good folk who stare at the crank 
drawings; the strawberries by the roadside; the grass- 
hoppers that eat holes in a man’s shirt—all are there. 
And the account of The Broncho That Would Not Be 
Broken Of Dancing is not only masterly prose, but a 
finer piece of verbal expression than the poem—good 
though it be—on the same subject. 


AT PARTING 
By PAUL SMITH 


NOY that we may not tread this path again 
The grace has gone from out your little feet, 
Nor can I hear your laughter without pain, 

Nor touch your passive hand. We must not meet. 
Should we who built our dreams out of the dawn 
And felt the high mists underfoot, be found 
Speaking of friendship, or dare look upon 

Each other’s faces, treading mouldy ground? 


But yesterday I filled the purple sky 

With living songs to praise you—and thereof 
Only the mocking cadences remain. 

And yet I know that even grief will die— 
Tomorrow I shall praise a newer love. 

In this thought also I have found my pain. 
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ERNEST L. BLUMENSCHEIN 
By ALEXANDRE HOGUE 


HE ancient town of Taos is spread along the 
point of a mesa jutting out from the foot of 
the Sangre de Cristo Mountains into the fer- 
tile irrigated fields of Taos valley. Ending 

abruptly where the water plays out, the brilliant greens 
of growing crops suddenly change to the silver gray of 
the sage brush flats, from which the farms were re- 
claimed by the pre-Columbian Indians and early Span- 
ish settlers. Then the parched grass of the bad land hills 
takes up the passage of color into the blue, until the 
jagged mesas of the Navajo country form a weird hori- 
zon line far to the west. 


A sudden westward turn in the Sangre de Cristo 
range puts the distant snow-capped peaks of the Tru- 
chas group directly south of town. Spotting the floor 
of the wide intervening valley, little adobe villages 
glisten in the sun like blocks of amber. 


From the very edge of the mesa the actual front of 
the Blumenschein home faces this ever changing expanse 
of scintillating color, although, as we called, we entered 
from the back side by way of a great blue gate and crossed 
the patio to a vine covered portal. My companion, an 
artist of the literary field of endeavor, was visiting Taos 
for the first time. From the moment of his arrival in 
this strange land he had been intrigued by the little cracks 
in the surface of the adobe plastered walls, which form 
lik- fine lace stretched tight over a background of mel- 
low gold. His morning had been spent wandering about 
the crooked old streets, with pauses here and there to 
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marvel at the quality of the mud plaster as in his mind 
he reconstructed the historic past of buildings now hoary 
with age. 

By afternoon his mood and mind were primed for 
our visit to the studio-home of an artist who has been 
steeped for thirty years in the color and romance of 
Taos, and upon entering the Blumenschein home, we 
found this color and romance consistently maintained 
within. 

As our gracious hostess left to call her husband from 
another part of the widespread rambling house, our eyes 
fell upon a worn little card which admonished, ‘‘Search 
Beautiful Color’. Noticing our interest as he entered, 
the artist explained that he kept this little phrase con- 
stantly before him from the time of his student days in 
Paris, and that he still felt the need of it. To us his 
quest seemed ended, as we thought of the brilliant sur- 
rounding country and then turned to the Blumenschein 
interpretations of its life and moods. One at a time he 
was placing his works upon his easel for our enjoyment. 

The first was small—an Indian Chief's head, which 
was designed to fill the picture space full to the frame; 
an Indian chief whose sad expression seemed to sum up 
all the centuries of oppression endured by his race at 
the hands of the white man. Asked by my companion 
if there was a title to mirror this expression, Blumen- 
schein replied, ‘““No! Titles come under the head of lit- 
erature. When you are looking at pictures leave some- 
‘thing for your imagination. I should prefer to num- 
ber pictures, rather than give them titles, because every- 
one would then be left to his own interpretation’”’. 

This idea is fully exemplified in the powerful 
“Sangre de Cristo Mountains’ which depicts the vil- 
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SANGRE DE CRISTO MOUNTAINS 
BY ERNEST L. BLUMENSCHEIN 


ERNEST L, BLUMENSCHEIN: AWARDS 


Among the awards won by Ernest L. Blumenschein are— 
Beck Prize, Philadelphia Water Color Exhibition, 1910. 
Isidor Portrait Prize (twice), Salmagundi Club, New York. 
Silver Medal, Panama Pacific Exposition. 
Potter Palmer Gold Medal and $1,000, Chicago Art Institute. 
First Altman Prize and $1,000, for figure, National Academy, New York. 
Second Altman Prize and $500, for landscape, National Academy, New York. 
Isidor Gold Medal, figure composition, National Academy, New York. 
National Arts Club Medal and $300, New York. 
Ranger Purchase Prize, New York. 
Silver Medal, of which twelve were awarded in a competition of nearly two 
thousand painters of the United States, at the Philadelphia Sesqui-centennial. 
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lage of Taos as it was many years before any artist had 
heard of the place. The idea was planted in the artist's 
mind when he realized the great change taking place in 
Northern New Mexico with the in-rush of tourists, and 
was fructified after several years of research in the history 
of the ancient village of Don Fernando de Taos. The 
position and style of the buildings he got from the remi- 
niscences of old Spanish residents, from the legends of 
the Indians and from the sagas of famous heroes of the 
Old West. ‘The intense religious zeal of the flagellant 
Penitentes depicted in the foreground by their yearly en- 
actment of the crucifixion is intensified by the gloom of 
a great cloud shadow cast over the tops of the mountains. 


By giving this opus a title which calls attention to 
the mountains, the artist leaves his vidience—if I may 
coin a word to match the useful ‘audience’—free to be 
attracted by the glaring winter sunlight, the snow cov- 
ered pinon hills, the ancient village, the Penitente proces- 
sion, or by the difficult feat of placing an almost inky 
black shadow far in the distance. Besides this there is 
a superb composition and highly sophisticated technique 
to engage the artist’s attention. Certainly this painting 
has range and third dimension—two qualities which 


have been highly developed by a few of the best paint- 
ers of Taos and Santa Fé. 


As a matter of discipline Biumenschein painted his 
Indian fireplace from a straight-on position, thus elimi- 
nating all advantage of perspective in gaining third di- 
mension and leaving him to establish the receding planes 
by means of color alone. The result is startling—it 
almost seems that we could sit down upon the moun- 
tain symbol steps at each side. Using this same fire- 
place as a background, Blumenschein has painted a faith- | 
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ful portrait of ‘“The Plasterer’’-—so faithful a portrait 
that one cannot be in Taos for many days without recog- 
nizing him as he wields his trowel on some construction 
job. 

As a portrait painter Blumenschein is faithful to his 
models, but when he is interested in the great gatherings 
at Indian ceremonials he turns to the abstract. It is then 
that the seething mass of human beings, robed in bril- 
liant colors and going through fantastic movements, be- 
comes a great design which fulfills two distinct purposes 
—to present on close inspection a maze of authentic de- 
tail in an epic subject, and at a distance to have this all 
appear as a colorful Indian design, causing a sensation 
somewhat akin to that produced by the marvelous beauty 
of an Indian blanket. 


To enjoy this last quality of a Blumenschein we 
must forget subject matter and revel in fantastic shapes 
and harmonious color. The Indian understands these 
attributes far better than our own people, who are too 
often prone to order their art tempered with the ignor- 
ance which calls for a photographic slavery to the de- 
tails of nature. These same people accept the abstract 
in every other branch of the arts—in poetry, music, 
drama and, provided it is antique, even in painting and 
sculpture—but steadfastly refuse the modern painter and 
sculptor the privilege of a similar indulgence. 

‘The Deer Dance at Taos’’ is a composition which 
will be enthusiastically received by anyone who has 
witnessed the great ceremonies of the pueblo tribes. Blu- 
menschein has not appropriated Indian design and 
methods in painting but he has absorbed their spitit 
and interpreted in his own way their rhythmic grandeur. 
The resulting decorative paintings are perhaps the neat 
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est approach to anything United-Statesan that has so 
far been done. To hear ‘‘Blumey”’ tell of his early rebel- 
lion against hackneyed European subjects, makes me 
wonder why he now advises young artists to go to 
Europe to study. 


He is a staunch admirer of George Bellows, and I 
wonder how he can forget that Bellows never left the 
borders of this country for his education and even re- 
fused a European traveling scholarship because he wanted 
to help dispel the art students’ European complex. Has 
“Blumey’’ forgotten his rebellion toward hackneyed Eu- 
ropean subjects in vogue during his student days at the 
Académie Julien of 1896? Surely apples today are as 
hackneyed and overdone as madonnas were yesterday. 


After coming to New Mexico he expressed his re- 
bellion forcefully. The reason for his hegira from Paris 
is explained in his own words, and here may have been 
the beginning of something United-Statesan in art. 


“I was overcome with ennui by the hackneyed sub- 
ject matter of thousands of painters; windmills in a 
Dutch landscape; Brittany peasants with sabots; French 
roads lined with Normandy poplars; lady in negligee 
reclining on a sumptuous divan; lady gazing in mirror; 
lady powdering nose; et cetera ad infinitum. I felt the 
need of a stimulating subject. This, and the nature of 
youth, brought me to the West.” 


And, finding at last the country for which he 
yearned, a spell was cast upon him just as it has been 
upon hundreds of others who have since journeyed there 
—a spell from which no artist would ever desire to re- 
cover; which brought him back again and again, until 
in 1919 he became a permanent resident of Taos. 
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“‘Never shall I forget the first powerful impressions; 
my own impressions direct from a new land through my 
own eyes. Not another man’s picture this, not another's 
adventure. The great naked anatomy of a majestic 
landscape once tortured, now calm; the fitness of adobe 
houses to their tawny surroundings; the vastness and 
overwhelming beauty of skies; the terrible drama of 
storms; the peace of night—all in beauty of color, vig- 
orous form and ever changing light.”’ 


Now, thirty years later, at the age of fifty-four, 
when most artists are beginning a decline, Ernest L. 
Blumenschein, N.A. is still a young man. To learn that 
in the summer of 1927 he won the Veterans’ singles ten- 
nis championship of three states means a great deal, but 
to hear further that he and a younger man in Santa Fe 
paired and won the state doubles championship against 
all-comers means even more—it means that instead of 
settling down to a soft life, resting on past achievement 
and allowing senility to deter his work, he is keeping 
mind and body alert for the production of more and 
greater paintings. 

At home in Taos his daughter Helen leads him in 
a whirl of outdoor life as they play tennis, ride, fish and 
camp together. Presupposing that the advantage of this 
youthful demeanor continues, it may well be expected 
that Blumenschein will produce top-notch work until 
the end and that he will experience no nadir in his career. 


—— 
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DIEGO RIVERA AND MEXICAN POPULAR ART 
By GERALD BYWATERS 


EAN CHARLOT, a Frenchman now working with 
the Carnegie Expedition in Yucatan, has said 
that ‘Mexico of today is the esthetic equal of 
Pompeii. (EI México de hoy es esteticamente 

igual d Pompeit.)’’ He refers to Mexican popular art— 
for the ancient Indian heritage rather than European 
tradition is dominant in the contemporary movement. 
Roy Boynton, an American artist, pronounces the murals 
of Diego Rivera in the building of La Secretaria de 
Educacién Publica ‘““The most ithportant work in the 
art world today.’’ In showing the comparative esthetic 
importance of Mexico, I shall therefore concern myself 
with Mexican popular art and with Diego Rivera. 

A glimpse of the art heritage of New Spain is necessary 
in tracing the development of the contemporary move- 
ment. Before the Spanish conquest in 1520 pictorial 
art had achieved among the Nahuas, the Mayas, and the 
Aztecs an excellence which justifies Charlot in placing 
Mexico on a level with Pompeii. Bancroft, the histo- 
rian, goes so far as to say that “‘in the art of dyeing the 
Aztecs probably excelled the Europeans’. 

Immediately after the conquest, art was taught in the 
clerical schools. In subsequent years Mexico produced 
Tresguerras, Ibarra, Cabrera and the brothers Juérez. 
In addition the masterpieces of Murillo, Titian, Paolo 
Veronese, Tintoretto, and Rubens were imported to the 
palacios of the ‘‘silver kings’’ of New Spain until Mexico 
became a treasure-house for European art wealth. 

Such was the prestige of art in Mexico when America 

was little more than a jungle. Surely it argued that 
New Spain was destined to a great esthetic future. 
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Yet such was not to be the result. In her centuries- 
long travail of bearing governments, Mother Mexico 
was so racked with body-pains as to be unable to guard 
her household possessions. Almost every picture of 
importance was smuggled away to Europe or sold to 
provide weapons and bribes for new wars. Mexico 
became artistically barren. 


Thus at the beginning of the twentieth century, Mex- 
ico had been colonized over three hundred and fifty years, 
and yet it could not be said that there was a ‘‘Mexican 
Art’. Artistic talent had spent itself in emblazoning 
cannon and pistol but@s. 


But after the revolution of 1921 the agua miel of 
the art-plant fermented; and when the liquor was served 
to the people it set them groggy with fantastic and color- 
ful dreams. They liked the beverage because it was not 
too refined for their stomachs. 


The tawdry nakedness of huge public buildings was 
covered with painted figures twenty feet tall. Interiors 
were frescoed. School buildings were plastered with 
scenes, the import of which could be understood even by 
the little chicos. Pulquerias (saloons) and meat-mar- 
kets without paintings became, commercially, an absur- 
dity. 

Revolution was the mother of this child called Popu- 
lar Art. The male side of the parentage is also typically 
Mexican; there were many fathers, each one proud to 
call the offspring his. Among the most prominent men 
who claimed the parenthood were Diego Rivera, José 
Clemente Orozco, David Alfaro Siqueiros, Fermin 
Revueltas, Roberto Montenegro, Jean Charlot, Fernando 
Leal, and Ramon Alva Guadarrama. 


we wre 
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The revolutions had brought these men to see Mexi- 
can life as having possibilities for vital creation. They 
became introspective and forgot the influence of the 
foreign masters. They were muralists, sculptors, por- 
trait painters, and engravers; and after the revolution of 
1921 they set about “‘painting the town red’’. 


Rivera and Orozco were the leaders, with Diego 
Rivera exerting the most influence. He is something 
of a Villon, a Tolstoi, and a Michelangelo combined. 
Diego Rivera was born in 1888 and claims Spanish, 
Italian, Indian, and even Jewish blood. In 1897 he began 
studying in the Academia de las Bellas Artes at Mexico 
City. Later he became disgusted with the directorship 
of Fabrés and departed for Europe, studying in Spain, 
France, Belgium, and Holland. 


In 1910 he returned to Mexico and assisted the pro- 
motion of a revolution in the south of the Republic. 
This period served as an artistic pause for Rivera; but 
he returned to Paris with the thoughts of a ‘‘Revolu- 
tionary Art’. With Picasso, Braque, Griz, and Met- 
zinger he participated in the cubistic movement. Always 
seeking to realize the end of his personality, he became 


known as the “insurgente Mexicano, cansando de no 
satisfacerse’’ . 


At this time he was urged by friends to return to 
Mexico to aid the formation of a revolutionary and 
popular Mexican art. He accepted; and he who had 


been invited to be a mid-wife soon revealed himself as 
the father. 


Rivera looked to the country’s folk-songs and objects 
of popular craft for his inspiration and design. He 
framed the slogan of the movement when he declared 
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that ‘‘painting, if it is to thrive, should be popular, based 
on national folk-themes and placed where people can 
enjoy it’’. 

To illustrate his belief he executed the series of tre- 
mendous murals in the Escuela Nacional Preparatoria. 
Orozco followed his example, as did Fernando Leal, 
Charlot, Siqueiros, and others. 

Rivera then undertook the decoration of the large 
building of the Secretaria de Educacién Publica. On 
the inner walls of this three-story structure he executed 
more than one hundred murals, none less than eight feet 
high and some more than thirty feet. It is this task 
which Boynton considers the most important in the art 
world today. 

There are many artists who paint in a special manner 
only because certain “‘masters’’ have painted so. Rivera 
denounces such procedure. He feels that to follow the 
footsteps of another nation is “‘bootlicking’’. Mexican 
Popular Art he declares, ““brings instinct and genius 
without the blemish of pseudo-European cultural in- 
fluence’. 

In referring to the academicians, he says that “Painters 
who travel in herds excite a nausea’. These men 
(whom he ironically calls exponents of ‘‘great art’) are 
imbeciles in that ‘‘they destroy natural tradition which 
is itself art’. By their teaching and molding, art becomes 
a thing above the heads of the ordinary—a thing to be 
bought and hung in a home for “‘cultural effect’. 


These assertions, though vitriolic, contain, one must 
admit, the grain of truth which American artists know, 
yet cannot express in public. For art in America is cer- 
tainly “‘cultural’’ and not “‘popular’’. 

Rivera delights in declaring that he is glad the natural 
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art of Mexico cannot be polluted, for there are few in- 
tellectuals in his country. Even of the Mexican National 
Academy (which, to him, stands for imported training 
and culture) he says: “It is unreasoning in comprehen- 
sion and is at the service of the pedantry and servilism 
of metropolitan society’. 


Thus Rivera stands for the masses, the uncultured, 
the uneducated. Mexican Art is to him a reflection of 
Mexican life. He sees that in the lives of his people “‘all 
which is pretty is absent’’—so too must it be absent in 
art. He probes deeper and finds life to consist of “irony 
mixed with tragedy’’. Therefore, few faces in his frescoes 
smile, and each shows the undertone of tragedy and irony. 


But, “Mire’’, Rivera goes on. Color is the joyful 
note. Color is the one essential in a Mexican’s life. He 
has it in his clothes. Even the poorest mestizo woman 
wears a skirt that was once watermelon pink and a rebozo 
remembering a brilliant blue. There is color in Mexican 
food—the tacos with red sauces. Accordingly color is a 
legitimate part of Mexican Art. 


Now if art is to be popular in appeal it must also 
be popular in genesis. Rivera has figured in the estab- 
lishment of many art schools which boast bellied enroll- 
ments of youths from six to twenty years of age. Any 
day at Churubusco, Coyéacan, Tlalpan or Xochimilco 
you may see chicos with knitted brows laboring over a 
tiny canvas or scrap of taffeta or piece of tin. As there 
is no money for easels, rocks serve; or at times the boys 
climb trees and plant their canvases in the crotch of two 
limbs. They possess few paints and employ them with 
tidiculous brushes of doubtful origin. At the end of 
hours they appear with things which ‘‘stump” the con- 
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noisseur—tiny, poignant things of grotesquely warped 
construction, but with hints of the genius of a Matisse or 
a Picasso. 

Maximo Pacheco is an outgrowth of such training. 
This lisping and bashful youth of twenty-two is Rivera’s 
assistant, and has executed many important murals of his 
own conception. His series in the chicken-coop-like 
buildings of the Escuela Sarmierito is a powerful work. 


From his theory of “‘art by the people and of the 
people’ Rivera progresses to his conclusion of “‘art with 
the people’. La verdadera exhibicién de arte estd en 
la calle—en los puestos, las carnicerias y en las pulquerias. 
Art is truly shown in the streets—in the shops, the meat 
markets, and the saloons. 


Elaboration of these simple principles set forth in 
the philosophy of Rivera would gain nothing except 
perhaps a few flamboyant sentence-structures and some 
complexity of ideas. And, though such elaboration 
seems to be in vogue in the best of art families, there is no 
need to becloud fundamental truths with personal mouth- 
ings. 

That Rivera is over six feet tall and looks like a 
butcher does not affect me. Let him have his voluptuous 
mouth and fish-eyes. It does not matter. What matters is 
that Diego Rivera has taught me a lesson I had not 
learned elsewhere in Europe or America. I know now 
that art, to be significant, must be a reflection of life; that 
it must be understandable to the layman; and that it 
must be a part of a people’s thought. If I had Rivera's 
insight, I might have learned my lesson by sitting and 
studying my dog or by looking at a tree in the back yard. 
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INDIAN CHORAL SONGS 


By NELLIE BARNES 


HE INDIANS’ world is a singing world; and their 

most beautiful songs, with the accompanying 
dances, are those of affirmation, through which 

they add their spiritual and physical energy to 

the sum of the Life-Giving Energy of the world. In the 
more remote corners of America, even yet, old men tell 
of earlier times and sing their songs in the evening hour 
to call into human form the spirits that dwell in the high 
and beautiful places of earth. Nothing could be less 
comprehensible, in the white men’s philosophy today, 
than this mystical attitude toward the natural world. 
The salients grasped by the minds of the primitive mys- 
tics are unique in this respect: they are not merely an 
expression of belief in the unseen forces of the universe, 
but also of co-operation with these forces. When the 
drouth comes to the desert lands, the Indians do not rest 
with prayers to their divinities; but as the old men sing, 
the younger men enter the races, or present great dramatic 
dances in the estufa and in the plaza, to call down the 
rain for their corn fields, just as they would seek to bring 


plenty of game for the hunt, or in other ways to prolong 
the life of their people. 


Largely because of the mystical character of the 
verse, I have found it hard to reconcile Indian ideas of 
poetry with those of the white race. Then, too, very 
different principles of rhythm operate. But the essen- 
tial motive in the Indian choral song is like that of Eng- 
lish lyric verse—the imaginative expression of an 
emotional experience, brief, possibly, but none the less 
moving and sincere in spirit and lofty in tone. This 
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imaginative element is distinguished by certain attributes: 
perspective, that is, infinite reaches in time and space; and 
by penetration into the innermost beauty of life, as ex- 
pressed in the imagery and symbolism of their verse. 

When one has dismissed Indian verse for its broken 
rhythms, its tempo rubato, its irregular and truncated 
patterns; for its endless repetitions; and for the many 
lesser faults which appear in any comparison with the 
sophisticated poetry of the white race—it is this essen- 
tially poetic quality of imagination in the verse that one 
cannot escape, the imagination of the Indian poets 
moving across unmeasured distances of time and space, 
even in their briefest songs, creating and recreating what- 
ever loveliness of earth has held a spell for them. 


The timelessness of the American scene, reflected in 
the Indian choral songs, is a basic element; for prehistoric 
material is everywhere incorporated into rituals and 
songs. The mind of the Indian composer moves lightly 
and swiftly across zons, leaving a sense of intimacy with 
the earliest times of the race. The resulting temper is a 
changeless calm, rising to ecstasy only in the presence of 
the gods, themselves, as the Indians worship in the ancient 
way. Even the occasions for these songs are timeless; 
since there is no point within the memory of men—or 
within their accepted tradition, their racial memory— 
when these occasions did not exist and did not call for 
song. ‘““The ‘Ancients’ ordered these things wisely for 
us’, my Indian teacher once told me. And I reflected 
that the “‘Ancients’’ very well deserved their title, harking 
back, as they did, to that interval between the rule of 
the gods and that of men who were only mortal. The 
occasions follow the full swing of the year with the 
turning of the seasons—the planting, the harvest, and 
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then the hunt. Striking across the circle are the call to 
war and the celebration of peace. For each of these 
events is the call to prayer, that is to say, the call to song. 
In the personal lyric, the Indians use myth and tradition 
freely; but it is in the choral, especially, that they draw 
upon their racial lore of times long past. Myths of 
Creation; of Nature, as songs of the Morning Star; of 
the Flood; of Culture, as the coming of the corn, the 
food upon which their civilization rested; and last of all, 
those fragments of the great Migration myths give valid- 
ity to chorals for every step along the way of life. The 
Indians’ world is a singing world. 

The Indian poet surely draws upon every possible 
source of thought and feeling for his lyrics; but, with 
all the grand themes of epical tradition and of deepest 
emotional experience, there are always the images of 
delicate, changing aspects of the American scene—the 
colorful beauty, rather than the sternness and cruelty of 
it. For the sky, the clouds, the falling rain, the sun, the 
stars, and the great sweeping winds become articulate in 
song, as they become dramatic in dance and _ gesture. 
And there is no end of earthly images of movement and 
color. The dancers dream of themselves clad in the 
leaves of the golden aspens as October comes. ‘““We are 
the yellow-leaf boys’’, they chant; that is, ““We are the 
yellow leaves over all the mountains there’. Projecting 
themselves into the beauty of their world, they feel an 
ecstasy unknown to those who hold themselves apart 
from the earth-roots. 


The Indians have evolved a mental science of their 
own in the attitude of affirmation. So far as I can dis- 
cover, the Songs of Peace never refer to serious matters, 
but always to what is joyous and beautiful in life. These 
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songs are not common in the lore of the white race; and 
one comes upon them in Indian poetry, therefore, with 
a sense of discovery. This Omaha choral I quote from 
Alice Cunningham Fletcher. Sometimes known as a 
“happy” song, this poem has a quiet mood: 


A WAWAN SONG 


Fair as is the clear sky, 
The green grass, 
Yet more fair is peace among men. 


Of this type, also, is the Song of the Butterfly Dance 
taught me by a Taos singer who is no longer living. It 
is said that the dance was once a peace ceremonial of Taos 
Pueblo, but it is now no longer celebrated, the last per- 
formance having been given, I believe, in 1906. After 
the triumph of victory, the warriors turn to peace. This 
song invites them to forget the hardship of war and re- 
turn to their sports. Frequently a lovely woodland 
setting is chosen for this game of ‘“‘leaf-ball’’ played by 
the young men and women of the village; hence the 
chorus sings of the warriors flinging the leafy balls from 
hand to hand in contest with the maidens. One charm 
of this song is the imaginative treatment of the two 
voices—that is, the invitation to a game of “‘leaf-ball” 
and the answer—as two choral parts: 


A SONG OF THE BUTTERFLY DANCE 


Hi ah ah, hi ah, 
Hi ah ah, hi ah, 
Ah i-t ah, 

Ah hah i no, 
Wi-i ah ah, 
Wi-t ah ahi ah 


INDIAN CHORAL SONGS 


I. 


The youths singing: 
Taos maidens, 
Behold, here to the north, 
Our land is all abloom with flowers. 
In that lovely land, 
In that fair land, 
Let us go play. 
[ Refrain. } 


II. 
The maidens singing: 
Taos youths, 
Behold, here to the north, 
All our land is dark with leaves. 
In that lovely land, 
In that fair land, 


Let us play leaf-ball. 
[ Refrain. 


Songs of Labor are often as spirited as the celebrations 


of peace. Aside from the rhythm, there is little to iden- 
tify the Corn-Grinding Songs, which are quite the most 
numerous, and certainly the most interesting and beau- 
tiful, songs of labor in the West. The occasion for this 
type of song is something like the old-time husking or 
quilting ‘‘bee’’, without the boisterous fun. Instead of 
Waiting for an invitation, the young men may ask if 
they may sing. When they arrive at the home where 
the corn is being ground, they stand in a row just inside 
the door. Then they sing to the rhythm of the workers, 
as the women bend over their metates. 

*This song and others which follow are literal translations from my own 
collection, a few of them from that singer of Taos who died two years ago, 


before his fiftieth year, and before his own work in tribal lore could be finished. 
I speak of Antonio Romero, who was my teacher for a brief period. 


Still further and more varied examples may be found in American Indian 
Love Lyrics and Other Verse and in the works of Mary Austin, Alice Corbin, 
Natalie Curtis, Alice C. Fletcher, Pliny Goddard, Washington Matthews, Frank 
Russell, and of many others who have made literary or scientific interpretations 
of Indian lyrics. 
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MAHUALUNAH MOUNTAIN SONG 


He ah, he ah, he ah yah, 
Yah he ne ah, ah ne ah, 
Ah 1, ah t, ah i ah, 

He yah ah, he yah, ah, 
Ah 1, ah i, ah t, ah, 

He ne hah, ne o. 


Far to the north, 
On Mahualunah’s Peak you roam; 
Hidden in the wold bush, you linger 
Beside the water sources. 
Where shall I seek you, . 
Taos maiden, 
O where? 
[ Refrain. ] 


Far to the north, 
On Solhuatunah’s Peak you roam; 
On that farther slope, you linger 
There where the mountain spring flows. 
Here I seek you, beloved! 
Taos maiden, 
O come! 
[ Refrain. ] 

The Songs in the Way of Life are a very large part 
of the song-literature of every tribe; and they include 
poems for many occasions which the white race would 
regard as secular. Because the type of ceremony from 
which these songs are taken is sometimes known as the 
Dance in the Way of Life, I have given this name to 
the entire group of the true chorals. The Deer, the 
Buffalo, the Eagle, the Basket, the Rain or Corn Dance, 
the Racing Dance, and the Sun Dance Songs are all 
chorals. 

From the subject alone, I have pointed out, one can- 
not always distinguish the songs from the various 
ceremonies. The sacred songs of the Basket and of the 
Rain Dance, differing in their esoteric meaning, are alike 
in all outward symbols of beauty. The Rain, or Comm 
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Dance, is one of the most widely distributed ceremonials, 
existing now chiefly among the pueblos of the Southwest. 
Even there it is no longer given with the full drama of 
the corn-planting. This particular Corn Dance Song 
was taught me by two Santa Clara men, as we sat under 
a great tree on the mountain side one sunny afternoon. 
Before I had completed my notes, the rain came over the 


mountain in torrents—to the great delight of the singers. 
A CORN SONG 


O ho e he ye! 
From a place’ within the dark clouds, 
White cloud-blossoms are floating by. 
When they first appear, 

The rain clouds coming hither, 


We rejoice! 
O ho e he ye! 
Wi lo-o ah ne! 


We give thanks, when the clouds appear. 
As the rain clouds float hither, 

We rejoice! 

O ho-o e he ye ah! 

Another song from the same pueblo, though almost 
identical in imagery, is called a Song of the Basket Dance; 
and I am certain that I have heard Corn-Grinding Songs 
so like these two in spirit and in phrase that they might 
all belong to the same ceremony; yet they really are parts 
of entirely different rituals. A recognition of beauty 
through any experience, therefore, may be an expression 
of worship and of joyousness. This is an invocation to 
the Sun to make the sunshine warmer in winter: 

A SONG OF — BASKET DANCE 


O ho e he-e-e! 
O ho e he-e-e! 
Cloud-blossoms are floating by 
From every mountain. 

When the clouds appear, 
Flowers on every mountain, 
We are happy! 
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O ho e he-e-e! 
O ho e he-e-e! 
From the north comes the rain. 
With the flash-lightning, 
With the thunder, 
The gentle rain is falling. 
We are happy! 
E he la! ; 
The last songs are from the Racing Dance. In the 


old Greek world, men took part in the Olympics as a 
religious celebration; so do these Indians, believing that 
all life on earth depends upon the life in the heavens, 
upon the rain clouds and the sun. If the sun should end 
his race, then life on earth must cease. In still another 
way, their faith is like that of the ancient Greeks—they 
believe that the gods, themselves, appear at the upper end 
of the racing course and give their fleetness to the run- 
ners. ‘‘In spirit, they are there’’, an old singer explained 
to me, fearing, possibly, that I might ask for a glimpse of 
those immortals. Indeed, in the Corn Dance, the Koshare, 
or ‘‘fun-makers’’, impersonate the “‘ancients’’ throughout 
the dance-drama. An incomplete form of the Racing 
Dance may still be found in the Rio Grande villages; that 
which I saw at Santa Clara two summers ago was only a 
fragment of the old ceremony. The dance and the cho- 
rals precede the race, which is run in relays by two groups 
—the “‘summer’’ and the ‘‘winter’’ people. In the old 
days, the winning group was thought to be insured 
the greater prosperity during the following year. There 
were once four periods of racing in some pueblos, al- 
though now only two are emphasized. The smaller boys 
run in the first, and the mature men in the last race, while 
those men who are too old to enter have an honorable 
part in the chorus. In the first of these songs, please 
observe that the chorus invokes the aid of the gods. 
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RACING — SONG I. 


E yah, hi m yah, 

Hah i yah ah, 

Hi ni yah he, 

Yah hi ana, 

Yah hi ana, 
Gods of the mountain lakes, 
Spirits of far water-pools, 
Come down among us. 
Strengthen us ~ racing. 


[ Refrain; the gods appear. | 
You stand among us; 
You breathe into us— 
Swiftly we bear the green branch 
In the way of life. 
[ Refrain. | 
In another song from the same ceremony, there is a 
change in feeling; for the runners now give their aid to 


the divine powers. 


Yellow with the color of the blossoms 
And all the leaves upon the mountain, 
We come—seeking a blessing, as our feet 
Glance over the a? Feather Road. 


[ Refrain. } 
Swift is our racing; for 

We bring our strength, O Sun-Father, 
To aid you in your timeless race: 


So may our people endure. 
[Refrain.} 


Any visitor may hear these songs and see those parts 
of the ceremonies which are given in the plaza of the 
village; that is, he may see the races and the dances; but of 
the secret parts of the ritual he will learn very little. Of 
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a much debated Dance in the Way of Life, the Blue Lake 
Ceremony of Taos Pueblo, the secrets are most jealously 
guarded. Some neighboring Indians say it is a peyote 
rite; but if the peyote is used, this very modern ceremony 
is superposed upon one of the most primitive forms of 
nature worship—of prayer to the water-sources, to the 
spirits of the trees, and to the dawn. Throughout this 
rite, only the ancient Indian foods are eaten and the 
ancient customs observed. In some ways, this celebration 
resembles the beautiful Star Festival of the Japanese. It 
appears to have the in-forming purpose of many another 
secret rite—the escape from a too pressing reality, the 
Indian’s recovery of his own identity with nature, and 
his return to the utter timelessness of the ancient thought 
and scene—with the uncounted turning of the seasons in 
the way of life. For when an Indian thinks of those 
high and remote Blue Lake dancing grounds, he smiles 
and says, ““When one is up there, there is no other 
world”. 


VIRGIN 
By KATHLEEN TANKERSLEY YOUNG 
(For Lois) 
Y OU would feed your fierce desire 
From my lips, with white fire. 


But I have no keys 
To these strange mysteries. 


Why will you in urgency press 
Against my fragile loveliness? 


I hold no key 
To this mystery. 


OLD SPANISH MISSIONS IN TEXAS 


By W. FRANCES SCARBOROUGH 


Ill. SAN JOSE DE SAN MIGUEL DE AGUAYO 
DE BUENA VISTA 


F the missions of the San Antonio River valley, 
none but San José (as it is familiarly called) 
is of Zacatecan origin. That is to say, San 
José alone depended for its ministers and fur- 

nishings upon the College of Nuestra Sefora de Guad- 
alupe de Zacatecas, which is situated in Zacatecas, while 
the others applied to the College of the Holy Cross at 
Queretaro. None of the other missions of this group is 
structurally so beautiful, few were so prosperous—and 
of no other is so little known. 


San José was not moved from elsewhere in Texas 
as were the other missions of this group. It was found- 
ed once and for all on the site it now occupies. The rea- 
sons for its foundation have roots deep in the racial prej- 
udices and royal aspirations of Continental Europe. The 
renewal of hostilities between France and Spain Janu- 
ary 9, 1719, was echoed promptly in America by the 
surprise and capture of Pensacola, Florida, by the French 
on May 14 of the same year—so promptly, in fact, that 
the Spanish in Louisiana claimed a breach of faith in not 
having been given the customary two-months’ notice. 
The war penetrated the province of Texas, which was 
at best poorly fortified, and temporarily swept back its 
eastern frontier to San Antonio de Béxar. The retreat, 
however, was not immediate. The company of priests 
and soldiers who had occupied the Spanish missions 
around Nacogdoches camped on the Trinity River dur- 
ing July, August, and September, clinging to a desper- 
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ate hope for reenforcements from Mexico. In that sit- 
uation they lived precariously, obtaining infrequent and 
small quantities of game for meat and eking out an 
existence with unleavened bread made from poor flour 
without salt. As reenforcements did not come, they re- 
treated to San Antonio de Béxar in despair. There they 
built straw huts and lived until the long looked-for 
expedition, headed by the Marquis de San Miguel de 
Aguayo, finally arrived the following April. 

The Spanish reply to French activities in East Texas 
was the appointment of a vigorous and capable Govern- 
or to round out the indented provincial borders and re- 
establish the missions which had been abandoned. The 
Marquis de Aguayo, who was chosen for the task, was 
an influential citizen both in Spain and in Mexico. The 
marquisate was extensive, embracing a large part of the 
present states of Coahuila and Nuevo Leén. His title, | 
which was almost as extensive as his lands, allowed him 
considerable latitude in both military and civil affairs. 
He may be recognized in historical documents as Don 
José de Azlor, Knight Commandant of the Kingdom of 
Aragon, Marquis de San Miguel de Aguayo, Governor 
and Captain-General of the Province of Texas, New 
Philippines and of the Province of Coahuila, New King- 
dom of Estremadura. 

Among the priests who were encamped at San An- 
tonio de Béxar there was a very remarkable man—Father 
Antonio Margil de Jesus, former President of the Col- 
lege of Querétaro and President and founder of the Col- 
lege of Zacatecas. He was of the Franciscan order, a 
man of tremendous mental and physical energy, which 
he poured without stint into the promotion of the wel- 
fare of the churches his religious zeal and fervor brought 
into being. In 1716 he had gone with Captain Domin- 
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go Ramon into Texas with a company of priests from 
both Colleges to re-establish the East Texas missions 
which had been abandoned in 1693. From 1716 until 
the opening of hostilities between Spain and France he 
had been living and serving in the East Texas missions 
in order that he might know at first hand the problems 
which the gentiles presented. This involved him per- 
sonally in the hardships which the mission fathers had 
to endure, from which, but for his ardent interest, his 
position would have exempted him. 

Father Margil was naturally very much interested in 
mission work at San Antonio. He spent a great deal 
of time at San Antonio de Valero, of which the Alamo 
is supposed to have been a part, and observed that al- 
though the mission was gratifyingly well-populated and 
prosperous, the Indians it served had enemies in the 
immediate neighborhood who could not be induced to 
join the mission pueblo. This situation defeated the 
efforts of the missionaries to reach three very numerous 
tribes, the Pampopas, the Pastias, and the Suliejames. 
Father Margil went among these Indians to find out if 
they would be willing to live in a mission, and was de- 
lighted by the eagerness with which they assented. They 
said that they liked the Spaniards and would willingly 
co-operate with them. They might have added just 
what weight the prosperous fields and flocks of the mis- 
sion bore upon their decision, not to mention the gifts 
of clothes, glass beads, and sundry trinkets with which 
the Spaniards were wont to court the favor of the 
Indians. 

Father Margil set to work with his customary en- 
thusiasm. He immediately sent a petition to the Gov- 
ernor, de Aguayo, begging permission to found a mis- 
sion for these tribes, urging that he already had even 
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church ornaments suitable for the proposed church; for 
when one Captain Don Gaspar Larrafiaga died in Zaca- 
tecas he had bequeathed to Margil a statue of Saint Jo- 
seph on the condition that it should be used in a mission 
by the name of San José to be founded by the College 
of Zacatecas. ‘“Thus,’’ wrote Father Margil, ‘San José 
would be the name of this mission with the surname of 
San Miguel de Aguayo if Your Lordship approves.” 

Approval of the plan was forthcoming without de- 
lay. The Marquis, who was busy at the time preparing 
the expedition which he himself was to lead into Texas, 
delegated his Lieutenant-General, Captain Juan Valdez, 
who was already at San Antonio in the capacity of alcalde 
mayor, to select a suitable site for the mission and give 
possession of it to the Indians on behalf of the Zacatecan 
fathers, and to name all the officials for the pueblo from 
among the Indians. The order bears the date of January 
22, 1720. 


The friars of the Quereteran College vigorously op- 
posed the establishment of this new mission. On February 
23 a petition, signed by Father Olivares of San Antonio 
de Valero and all the Indian officials of the mission 
pueblo, was presented to Captain Valdez, as deputy of 
the Governor, asking him not to give possession of the 
necessary lands to the missionaries of Zacatecas. Their 
reasons for opposing the transfer were very real ones to 
them. First, they claimed that the Viceroy, the Marquis 
de Valero, had already given such lands to the College 
of Queretaro, and secondly, that as the Indian nations 
for whom the mission was being founded were hostile 
to those at Valero, trouble would surely result. 

Captain Valdez’s duty was clear. He had received 
orders to give possession of a mission site to the Zacate- 
can fathers. He rode clear of the tempest, refused the 
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request, and ordered the priests of Queretaro to accom- 
pany him, his military escort, and the Zacatecan fathers, 
as witnesses to the formal ceremony by which he in- 
vested them with possession of the land. Whether with 
good grace or bad, the Quereterans went. They had to 
give an opinion as to whether they approved of Cap- 
tain Valdez’s choice of lands, and swallow whatever 
resentment they might have felt at having their petition 
ignored. 

Valdez led the company down the river about three 
leagues, according to his reckoning, to a spot which 
seemed particularly arable, and which commanded a 
good view of the surrounding countryside. In the 
presence of all the reverend fathers, the soldiers, and the 
Indians he dismounted from his horse and called in a 
loud, clear voice to Captain Lorenzo Garcia, who had 
previously been sworn in as an interpreter, to tell the 
Indians that they were being given the lands because they 
wanted to be Christians, that they should cultivate the 
land and teach their children to cultivate it, and that 
they should obey the law of God and obey the mis- 
sion fathers like children, in the service of God and of 
the King. He then took the hands of the Indian chiefs, 
led them to the chosen site, and gave them possession 
of the land and waters thereupon. Captain Valdez, in 
writing the Governor of the procedure, said that the 
Indians took possession quietly and peacefully and with- 
out contradiction. We wonder how much of the per- 
formance they understood, or what would have hap- 
pened had they dared to ‘‘contradict’’ in the presence of 
eighty or more armed soldiers. However that may be, 
they pulled up grass, threw stones, and cut branches 
from the trees in demonstration of their proprietorship. 
Captain Valdez then proceeded to make the Indians 
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rulers of the land of which they were then owners. The 
chief of the Pampopas, whose name was Juan, he named 
Governor of the entire tract. Nicolas, chief of the Sulie- 
james, he made alcalde of the mission settlement, and 
Alonso, chief of the Pastias, was selected as chief of 
police. Two aldermen, Francisco of the Pampopas and 
Antonio of the Suliejames, were duly invested with the 
insignia of their office. After a lecture to the officials 
regarding their obligations and responsibilities, and ad- 
monitions to the entire group about courtesy, cleanli- 
ness, and sundry other social essentials, Valdez charged 
Fathers Miguel Nuifiez de Ava and Augustin Patrén with 
the spiritual welfare of the mission, and the group dis- 
banded. The transaction was confirmed by the Mar- 
quis de Aguayo at Santiago de Monclova, capital of the 
Province of Coahuila and Texas, on March 3, 1720, 
and copies of the auto were by his order filed in the reg- 
istry of the court of justice there. The Viceroy ap- 
proved of the foundation of the new mission and pro- 
vided for the customary fiscal aid to be given. Thus 
came San José de San Miguel de Aguayo de Buena Vista 
into being. 

When the Governor arrived in San Antonio he 
visited the Spanish establishments there. At San José he 
distributed clothing to two hundred twenty-seven 
mission Indians, besides fifty Indian men, women and 
children, whom Captain Juan Rodriguez had brought 
in from the rancheria grande. At that time not even 
temporary mission buildings had been begun, so that 
outside assistance was necessary in providing for the 
reducidos. The completed plant, however, was later 
able to supply several kinds of coarse cloth from its 
own looms in sufficient quantities to clothe the entire 
population of the pueblo. 
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Buildings were erected, and as the mission work 
slowly got under way, the history of San José for twen- 
ty years is filled with the grievances of the priests against 
their unfaithful charges, and of the Indians against the 
priests and particularly against the soldiers of the mis- 
sion garrison. Dwual allegiance to God and to the King 
of Spain held the Indians closer than their roving, care- 
free habits could endure. They slipped the leash when- 
ever it was possible, and the priests often made weary 
journeys into the hills, not only to attract heathens to 
the mission, but to recover fugitives. In 1740, Father 
Fernandez de Santa Ana wrote, ‘““The conversions are 
not difficult, but they are annoying; for the natives 
have to be dealt with as a mother would instruct a child. 
Until after five, six, or seven years they do not fully 
understand, and it is rare that one does not flee to the 
forests two or three times, and they go so far that they 
sometimes go inland as far as one hundred leagues. But 
we have the patience to seek them and as soon as they 
see the priest they come like lambs. This is one of the 
worst annoyances the fathers endure for, without course 
or path, guided only by an Indian from the mission, 
they journey sometimes one hundred, sometimes two 
hundred leagues, suffering attacks from the enemy who 
kill only to eat.” But the Indians did n>t always sub- 
mit ‘‘like lambs’’ to the missionaries and the small group 
of soldiers which always accompanied them. They 
sometimes fought, and even committed suicide by drown- 
ing or jumping over cliffs rather than submit to the 
punishment which they feared they would receive and 
usually did receive for their flight. Some were so abused 
by the soldiers who flogged them that they died. 

In the winter of 1735-36 most of the two hundred 
or more neophytes of San José deserted. Many of them 
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were retaken, but they fled again; this time to the 
rancheria grande near the Brazos. In August, 1736, 
only about fifteen men besides women and children re- 
mained in the mission pueblo. A census of 1740 records 
the presence of ninety-five men, women, and children. 


In the report of Zacatecan missions which was 
drawn up by Father Simoén de Hierro in accordance with 
an order of 1761, San José is accounted prosperous. The 
Bishop of Guadalajara declared it to be “‘one of the 
most flourishing both as to temporal and spiritual in- 
crease’. Its population again numbered over two hun- 
dred. It had a fine church, which could hold two thou- 
sand persons. This was, however, not the final structure. 
The Indian houses were solidly built of stone. The 
mission fields yielded cotton, and the neophytes wove 
cotton and woolen fabrics. The flocks and herds of 
the mission were extensive, and its means of defense in- 
sured comparative safety for man and beast against even 


the dreaded Apache. 


The lands of the mission were still safer from legal 
onslaught. In 1766 a certain Domingo Castelo, one 
of the King’s ensigns, claimed eleven leagues of San 
José mission lands as payment for his services at San 
Saba. A protracted lawsuit ensued over the mission 
title. By Law XIX of the Recopilacién de Indias, pref- 
erence is guaranteed to Indians in the pupilage of a mis- 
sion in the sale of the King’s domains to other purchasers. 
The lands in question were ordered put up at public 
sale on November 18, 1766, and were awarded to the 
Indian community, which was under the tutelage of 
the mission San José, for the nominal sum of one hun- 
dred dollars for the entire eleven leagues and fifty dollars 
in addition for the favor of being exempted from the op- 
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eration of the order to forward to Mexico and submit 
the proceedings of the review to the supreme council of 
India for its ratification. 


The first stone of the church which now stands was 
laid on Saint Joseph’s day, March 19, 1768, by the 
Comandante Inspector Don Hugo Ocanor. Father Gas- 
par Sdlis blessed it. “The church was not completed until 
sometime between 1778 and 1782, but the final struc- 
ture was a magnificent piece of work. The walls which 
surrounded the mission included the entire pueblo, which 
consisted of the fifty-four stone Indian houses, the con- 
vent itself, a large granary, wells for water, a workshop, 
an interment chapel, a prison, and a cemetery. An 
interesting feature of the plan is that the Indian houses 
were arranged so that for the sake of economy in space, 
labor, and building material, each stood at right angles 
to a wall and by being attached to it depended thereupon 
for a fourth side. The entire plaza which the wall en- 
closed was surmounted by a bastion for protection 
against surprise attack. Of the five doors which were 
cut in the walls, four were kept barred and only one 
was used for daily entrance and exit. “That one was 
guarded by a portcullis. 


The mission building itself was spacious, well con- 
structed, and beautiful. The main entrance to the chap- 
el was a highly ornamented door which is still in a fair 
state of preservation. Many historians attribute the 
sculpture of both door and the beautiful west window 
to one Juan Huicar, and so closely has his name become 
associated with the history of San José that a legend has 
been invented about him as one who, disappointed in 
love, came to America from Spain to forget, and by 
carving beauty into living rock to still the quivering 
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hurt his sensitive nature had received. Father Morfi, 
who visited San José in 1778 and made a very careful 
report of it, says emphatically, “‘it is all the work of the 
sons of the mission; no one believes that in that desert 
there would be such good artists’’. The missions of 
Mexico are famous for their facades and windows of 
Indian workmanship. In the absence of documentary 
evidence of Juan Huicar’s part in the execution of San 
José’s beautiful doorway and window, it is much easier 
to accept the word of a reputable historian who visited 
the mission while it was under construction. 


The chapel was well furnished. In 1785, Father 
Lépez evaluated the pulpit alone at more than one thou- 
sand pesos, and the ornaments and sacred vessels at be- 
tween eight and ten thousand pesos. The convent, which 
was attached to the rear of the chapel, contained dormi- 
tories above and below. In addition, there was a com- 
fortable refectory, a capacious kitchen, storerooms, a 
library, and an armory. The priests were ingenious in 
adapting the materials at hand to their own uses. A 
kind of stone was found in the vicinity which, when 
quarried, was soft enough to work with the modelling 
plane as easily as the most docile wood, but which took 
a polish like marble, and on being exposed to the air ac- 
quired its consistency. Of this stone the facade of the 
chapel and the famous grill window, the railing of the 
stairway in the convent, and a small image of San José 
which stood in a niche on the landing, were made. 


Like their descendants, who are now generally and 
incorrectly called Mexicans, the mission Indians were 
not without aptitude and a certain appreciation of beau- 
ty. When Father Morfi visited the mission he observed 
that some of the Indians worked skillfully at the loom 
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and at other mechanical tasks. Those who had lived 
at the mission for some time spoke Spanish very cor- 
rectly. They were passionately fond of music. They 
liked to sing and delighted to accompany their songs 
and dances with music of their own making on the 
violin, the harp, and the guitar. They performed their 
barbarous dances upon every possible occasion, to the 
despair of the priests. As it finally became apparent that 
some sort of dancing would persist in spite of the efforts 
to suppress it, the priests interested themselves in having 
the Indians learn the Spanish dances so that, according 
to Father Morfi, “‘they would make them forget in this 
subtle way their barbarous Indian dances to which they 
are very much inclined’. Dances were gala events. The 
same clothes, their best clothes, which were carefully put 
away in a part of the armory reserved by the priests for 
the purpose, served for dances and saints’ days alike. 


In 1794, San José, along with the other missions of 
the San Antonio River Valley, was secularized, and its 
lands apportioned among the mission Indians and their 
descendants. It was by far the most prosperous of all 
the Texas missions at the time. “The Count of Revilla- 
Gigedo, in making his report in 1793, just before the 
secularization, said that the pueblo had one hundred 
fourteen inhabitants, its lands were well cultivated, and 
its buildings were in good condition and well furnished. 


According to the provisions of de Nava’s decree of 
April 10, 1794, the priests of San José made a formal 
inventory of all the mission properties. This was veri- 
fied by the royal judge from San Fernando, who gave 
account of his findings to the Comandante General and 
filed a duplicate copy at Béxar. The mission lands 
were surveyed into tracts specified by the decree as four 
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hundred varas in width and two hundred varas in length. 
The land, so divided, was the property of the Indians 
and their descendants in perpetuum, who were thence- 
forward Spanish citizens with all the legal rights, privi- 
leges, and immunities appertaining to that status. The 
religiosos who administered the mission and the secular 
ecclestiastics who became the doctrinal parsons were 
exonerated from the care and management of the tem- 
poral affairs of the pweblo, and the burden was shifted 
to the royal judges. The forces of disintegration which 
had already depopulated so many of the missions had 
touched San José very lightly. In 1794 it was still the 
metropolis of Catholic missions in Texas, but by 1807, 
when Captain Zebulon Pike visited San Antonio, there 
was not an Indian left in it. 


In 1823, an order was issued by the government of 
Mexico for the sale of the houses, lots, mills, and lands 
pertaining to the extinguished missions of San José, 
Concepcién, San Juan, and Espada. The property was 
accordingly sold, but the conventual houses were re- 
served from sale in all but San José. In the decade which 
followed, many of the mission families died out or 
moved away. Squatters took up some of the land and 
clear title could be given to very little of it. By act of 
the Congress of the Republic of Texas, on January 13, 
1841, the church of San José, ‘“‘with outbuildings and 
lots, if any appertaining there be, is hereby acknowledged 
and declared the property of the present chief pastor of 
the Roman Catholic church and his successors in office 
in trust forever for the use and benefit of the congrega- 
tion residing near the same or who may hereafter reside 
near the same for religious purposes and for purposes of 
education and none other, providing that nothing here- 
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in contained shall be construed as to give title to any 
land except the lots upon which the churches are situ- 
ated which shall not exceed fifteen acres.” 

From 1826 to 1830 San José continued the residence 
of the attending secular ecclestiastics. Those were 
trying years. Religious organization had broken down 
from the inertia growing out of political disturbances 
which rocked the foundations of the Mexican state and 
gave birth to the Texas Republic. In 1840 Father 
Calvo, installed rector of San Fernando, determined to 
renew missiouary effort among the country folk of the 
mission vicinity. He had to have the chapel of San José 
almost completely overhauled before he could hold even 
occasional services. After 1803 most of the baptisms 
were for Spaniards, mestizos, who were half-breed Span- 
ish and Indian, and mulattoes. There are no entries at 
all subsequent to 1824. Few Indian marriages took 
place after 1796 at San José, and none at all after 1822. 
After 1804 there are records of numerous burials of 
Spaniards, mestizos, and mulattoes, but none of Indians. 
The burial records end in the year 1824. 

As late as 1857 the facade of San José was intact 
and in good condition. At intervals since that time 
pieces of the sculpture, even whole statues and parts of 
statues, have been removed by tourists. In 1859 the 
Benedictines of St. Vincent’s Abbey, Pennsylvania, pro- 
posed establishing a college and seminary to be housed 
in the mission building. To that end they made some 
repairs, but the outbreak of the Civil War rendered the 
venture unadvisable and it was abandoned. In Decem- 
ber, 1868, the north wall, the cupola, and the dome 
fell. There had been a heavy rain and a drop in tem- 
perature below freezing which burst the masonry. Noth- 
ing was done to preserve the mission until 1917, when 
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Mrs. Henry Drought of San Antonio began to repair 
it regularly as a memorial to her husband. At the pres- 
ent time nothing of the original extensive establishment 
remains except the walls of the granary, and the mis- 
sion building itself. 


On March 9, 1928, at three o'clock in the morning, 
after a heavy rain, a vertical break appeared from top 
to bottom of the tower and half of the massive masonry 
slid into a mass of ruins. The Archbishop has directed 
that the tower shall be restored exactly as it was, and 
as the work of restoration proceeds, utmost care is being 
exercised to reproduce as closely as possible the rich, 
weather-stained surface of the walls which remain in- 
tact. 


IDENTITY 
By ROsE HENDERSON 


| Pay me a little remotely, my beloved. 
Leave me the stars as they were and the wind the 


same. 
I must always walk sometimes on the hills of darkness, 
Drinking the meadow mist and the moon flame. 
I must go sometimes alone in my ways of wilderness, 
Touching the rain-washed leaves and the seedy grass. 
I must look again into curling midnight waters, 
When pale clouds pass. 
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BALLAD OF LETHE WHARF 


By HELEN McLEop 
(Prize-winning poem, SOUTHWEST REVIEW POETRY 
CONTEST, 1928) 
LUNT piles, barnacled, aslant, 
One sleek weed thriving underneath. 


The current’s darkling suavity 
Lapped wharves of Lethe. 
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Near that avoided waterside 
The chase drew off, the mob fell back; 
Giles with his booty ran alone 

Past barges moored to stakes of black. 


“I do not know yon river’s name.... 
But if I cross ere light 

I'll seek for me one lodging house 
Where I sleep safe tonight. 


“T cannot see the far shore; 
But sure not very wide 

Is this low strip o’ foul water 
With docks along the side.” 


A barge it glided by him, 

All water soaked and low, 

“I’m punting her across the strait, 
My young friend care to go?” 


“T’'ll give you e’en a round coin 
So you make good speed.” 

As he pushed her out the long oar 
Shook off the clasping weed. 


The current purred under keel, 
The dark docks blurred to black, 

Giles felt foul water round his heel 
And wished that he were back. 
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The pilot drave a long stroke 
And rowed him on much more, 
Till thief Giles’ uneasy glance 
Did make out neither shore. 


“Old man a-ferrying, 

Know where yer goin’?”’ 
“Now its the time, my friend, 
Pass me my coin.” 


Giles reached it out t’ him, 
Turned eye away. 

Tho he payed in pitch black 
The fat palm was light grey. 


“Make you a merry stir 

And land this bark and beach it.” 

“Ah if you're thinking, my young friend, 
Of land:—We shall not reach it. 


“Of where this boat now tendeth, 

On what dark strand I ground it.... 
If beach there be beyond this stream 
No living wight hath found it.” 


“Then imbecile and maunderer, 
Give back the coin again, 

And row me to the black wharf 
In seven Devil’s name.” 


“Softer speak my young friend now— 
I would not row to land 

If ye gave me all the baubles bright 
That's clenched within yer hand. 


“T would not land you if you gave 
The stars out of yon sky, 

(Which tho above they shine so bright 
None on these ripples lie) .”’ 
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His palm had been light grey 

His face Giles would not stare on, 
With suavity he rowed him on, 
That ferryman was Charon. 


“Tho you gave the heart of your breast 
I’d bring you to no shore.” 

And he smote the shiny phosphors 
With a driftwood oar. 


Miss Helen McLeod, a student at the American oer 


Washington, D. C., was awarded first place in the SOUT 
WEST REVIEW POETRY CONTEST for her poem, “Ballad 
of Lethe Wharf’’. Judges of the contest, which was limited to 
undergraduate students in American colleges, were: 


JOHN FARRAR, until recently editor of the Bookman; 


WITTER BYNNER, formerly President of the Poetry Society 
of America; and 


WILLIAM ALEXANDER PERCY, editor of the Yale Series of 
Younger Poets. 


The following is a list of the first twelve poems in the rank- 


. Ballad of Lethe Wharf, Helen McLeod, The American 


University. 

The Poet and the Spring Campaign, Emily Exner, Carleton 
College. 

Moods of the Jersey Shore, J. R. Swain, Wesleyan University. 


Hard Graves, Gladys Bovard Merryfield, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. 


. Mirage in Granite, Aubrey Burns, Southern Methodist Uni- 


versity. 


. Three Sonnets, Jean McClure, Vassar College. 
. A Blue Heron Calls, Dorothy Mumford, Adelphi College. 


Two Moments From a Sonnet Sequence, C. B. Mitchell, 
Wesleyan University. 


. Last Supper, Cecil Shuford, University of Arkansas. 


Hooves of Pan, Mary Louise Mayo, Hoilins College. 


. Poet, Earle McGee, Southwestern University. 
. The Judas-Tree, Mary Deffinbaugh, The American Uni- 


versity. 
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By HENRY SMITH, JAY B. HUBBELL, ERNEST E. LEIsy, and J. LON TINKLE 
om, “4 Count Herman Keyserling, Harcourt, Brace, and Company, New 
ork. 


“Things and under no circumstances otherwise in Europe.””—Europe, 
Pp. ‘ 


THE CONCEPTION of the history of thought in the Occi- 
dent upon which Count Keyserling bases his study of Europe is 
apparently something like this: the middle ages were dominated by 
an unrational spirit of collectivism, expressed in such institutions 
as the Church and the Holy Roman Empire. The Renaissance 
marked, roughly, the emergence of a free play of the reason, with 
two chief results—democracy and science; and this age of rational- 
ism has lasted down to the present day. 

To this point Keyserling is in accord with the conventional 
interpretation. But he then makes an assumption which divides 
him sharply from prevailing opinion. Whereas it is customary 
to declare that what science has done up to now is only the intro- 
duction to what it is going to do, Keyserling thinks that the 
twentieth and the following centuries will mark a new un-ration- 
alistic era, moving in an entirely different direction from that of 
scientific progress, and yet unlike the middle ages because for 
collectivism it substitutes the most extreme individualism. Keyser- 
ling declares that science has done pretty nearly all it can for 
a and that while tremendous advances in technique may 

expected, these will be a matter of course, mechanical rather than 
significant for the development of thought. As far as I can tell, 
this is what he meant to convey by the title of his earlier book, 
The World in the Making. 

I hope this exposition of Keyserling’s theory of history is 
sufficiently tentative. As a matter of fact, I have not a very 
definite idea of what this new world in the making is like, although 
it is true the philosopher himself seems unembarrassed by uncer- 
tainty. But he said definitely when he was in Dallas that a total 
impression is more important than details, and seemed to think the 
total impression could not be deceptive. At any rate, I expressly 
disclaim dogmatism in the matter. 

The dominant impression Keyserling makes is one of egotisni. 
His readers are never allowed to forget that the Count is a member 
of the German Baltic nobility, with a long and proud line of 
forbears; and that an aristocrat as such is a distinct and superior 
zoological entity. One is accordingly prepared to be a little 
skeptical of his statement that aristocracy is the social norm of 
the future, even though it is evident that as opposed to ration- 
alistic democracy, the aristocratic ideal is properly un-rational and 
intuitive. Too, he gives an irritating impression of seeing where 
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everything is going in the night, as if beacons invisible to other 
seafaring souls were almost putting his eyes out. Anyone who is 
always running on reefs and taking heavy seas broadside is inclined 
to mutter moodily that maybe the philosopher isn’t so sure after 
all—especially since he can’t make his beacons visible by the most 
explicit descriptions. 

With these exceptions, however, the Count is an engaging and 
certainly a stimulating writer. He has traveled very much and 
read very much; he has the good grace to abhor pedantry; and his 
industry in thinking and writing is indisputable. In his new 
book he takes you through Europe on a sort of aerial tour like that 
of Marlowe’s Faustus and Mephistophilis, ballyhooing the spiritual 
and intellectual landscape in novel fashion. ‘‘On your right, ladies 
and gentlemen”’, he says in effect, ““you see a most interesting emer- 
gence of the new significance—early twentieth century. That 
curious relic ahead is unmistakably a Byzantian element in modern 
Greek lyric poetry. Round the next corner you can see Russia 
being absorbed into the Orient, and so furnishing for Europe a 
perfect object for the development of the tension between the I and 
the not-I which is the basis of all spiritual progress.’’ Instead of 
ruins he displays bipolar tensions; instead of national monuments, 
a theory of the ecumenic state. And as a guide he is always urbane 
and voluble. 


I have purposely avoided summarizing the content of Europe, 
because I am mystified by a good three-fourths of Keyserling’s 
remarks. But at least I can mention some of his comments upon 
the big three, England, France, and Germany. When Keyserling 
writes of England and France he gives the impression of partiality 
for the Teutonic nations, but he is in turn devastating in his criti- 
cism of contemporary Germany. On the whole, however, he 
seems to love England least. The chief virtue of that country, he 
thinks, is political tact, an ability to govern which is wholly inde- 
pendent of intelligence or culture, and indeed rather resembles the 
instinct of an animal—hence the famous “muddling through’. 
Another animal-like trait of the British, thinks the critic, is their 
social sense, for high intelligence is always individualistic. This 
is a little hard on the British; but if Keyserling seems severe, it 
was Dryden himself who declared, ‘“The true-born Briton never 
thinks at all’’. 

One begins the chapter on France with even greater interest, 
for since the time of Lessing at least the tradition with German 
thinkers has been to wither France with scorn for her super- 
ficiality and sterility. Too, eighteenth-century France represented 
the highest development of the rationalism which Keyserling 
declares has been superseded in philosophy just as surely as Neo- 
Classicism in art. In spite of what a German might have said, 
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Keyserling seems on the whole quite fair to France. ‘“The French- 
man’’, he says, ‘believes in ‘definition’ as natural peoples believe 
in the fetish. But we can clearly define, in the French sense, only 
that which we already know, or that which follows of necessity 
from accepted premises. In order to understand something which 
is new in essence, we must simply yield ourselves up to it until 
the new, necessary organs of cognition evolve. Submission of this 
sort is beyond the psychological capacity of the Frenchman. But 
this renders him incapable of adding to his knowledge; he is in- 
capable of inner transformation."" There are many interesting 
things about this passage, but at present I shall point out only 
that Keyserling regards France as the chief organ for transmitting 
an invaluable cultural tradition to the new world in the making, 
a tradition which may retard her own entrance into that world, 
but which is necessary for its formation. Above all, Keyserling 
declares France is certainly not done for, even though she lost 
more by the war than Germany did. 

If the dominant trait of England is instinctive political good 
sense, and that of France culture, Germany is distinguished by her 
intense devotion to the sort of intellectual activity represented by 
“scholarship’’—not that German intelligence is greater than that 
of other nations, but that Germans respect more than any other 
people the professor as a type. Keyserling quotes a witty remark to 
the effect that if Germans were given choice between two gateways, 
one labeled ‘“‘Heaven”’ and the other “Lectures about Heaven”, 
the entire nation would choose the second. And it is just this 
trait, he thinks, which has been the cause of most national disas- 
ters from the time of Arminius to the world war— a pedantry 
and lack of attention to facts. I cannot tell whether he dis- 
tinguishes between the ratiocination of such metaphysicians as 
Kant and Hegel, and this scholar ideal of the nineteenth century; 
but he says that nothing is more shallow than the ideal of research 
and technique, which fatuously supposes that the arrangement of 
facts and the demonstration of their objective relations has a value 
beyond that of a game of chess. And he shrewdly points out that 
the famous German “longing for infinity’’, which the nation 
inherited from the Schlegels, is nothing but a deep-seated lack of 
moderation, and so only another variety of pedantry. 

It requires no great profundity to perceive certain dangers 
for most people in the kind of thinking Keyserling does. It 
will have been noticed in the first place that he is inordinately 
fond of generalizations—fond of constructing the typical English- 
man or Frenchman, fond of explaining national traits, fond of 
fitting a few facts into an elaborate framework of theory. In excess 
this passion becomes a disease, and even approaches the Taine 
method of writing history. But this theorizing is by no means 
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so novel as his mysticism. In the passage I quoted above, exhort- 
ing the Frenchman to abandon analysis and submit his reason for 
the sake of understanding, there is more than a hint of that 
medieval frame of mind which the modern world finds so dan- 
gerous and so long-lived—the credo quia impossibile est disposi- 
tion. Unless Keyserling provides, or has provided, some safe- 
guard against rampant theorizing and against this obscurantist 
mysticism, he is likely to do more harm than good, whether he 
can make himself understood or not. 

I should not close without mentioning the main thesis of 
Europe, which is prophetic rather than historical. Keyserling 
beholds the continent in the process of becoming, not inter- 
nationalized, but organized into a supernational unity as one of 
a number of such larger groups which will characterize the world 
in the making. Europe, Asia, America—so the divisions will 
run. The new Europe will by no means see the end of national- 
ism, but even an intensification of the sense of national uniqueness. 
Yet Doctor Johnson’s definition of patriotism as the last refuge of 
a scoundrel will be justified. The different countries will blend 
as do the colors of a spectrum, and the tensions created by internal 
differences will serve only to make progress more certain and more 
fruitful. A “commonwealth” of this sort, says Keyserling, “‘is 
always a state of tension, analogous to that of love and marriage’”’. 
As a final touch, to make sure this Utopia is not confused with 
former ones, Keyserling postulates that we are now well entered 
into a twilight of the spirit comparable to the darkest of the dark 
ages. Another world war, he thinks, is impossible, because of 
the new consciousness of unity which is taking the world; but 
for centuries and centuries we and our children may expect that 
our material prosperity will dwarf our spiritual and artistic success 
until a new Tanaineaee brings to birth the world whose period 
of gestation is now only begun. -* 


THE CIty, by Ruth Manning-Sanders. The Dial Press, New York. 


THIS admirable narrative poem, by an English poet, Mrs. 
Ruth Manning-Sanders, won in 1926 the well-known Blindman 
Prize offered by the Poetry Society of South Carolina. The 
City, however, is not in the least the conventional prize poem, 
but one of the best long poems written in the twentieth century. 
I had the good fortune to be the sole judge in the contest the 
year when The City won the Blindman Prize. Several of the 
poems entered in the contest showed distinction of workmanship, 
for the Prize (now no longer offered) was open to everybody 
in the English-speaking world; but The City impressed me then, 
as it does now, as a really great poem. 

Not until the winner was announced did I know that Mrs. 
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Manning-Sanders was the author of two or three volumes of 
verse of some note in England. I have come to suspect that, in 
spite of all our purveyors of literary gossip, we do not always 
know who are the significant poets in contemporary England. 
The best of the English poets are less assertive, less journalistic, 
quieter, more finished than ours. They care less perhaps for the 
applause of the many. 


The subject of The City is a variation of an old theme— 
the second coming of Jesus. There is nothing trite about the 
execution of the poem, however. The building of the celestial 
city on earth is handled with a rare blend of fantasy and realism 
and a touch of satire. The poem has nothing in common with 
the conventional religious poem which is valued more for its 
moral tone than for any poetic merit it may have. 


The scene of the poem is Cornwall. Jesus appears first to 
Moll, the wife of a poor rheumatic workingman, and promises 
to build his city on earth if she will only have faith “if it were 
but a crumb”. When they hear the news, Moll’s friends are 
skeptical. Her husband asks: 


Did Jesus mend that jacket you have on, 

Or cure your cough or make your teeth less brittle? 
Did he stoop down and ‘noint your eyes with spittle 
To make you handsome? There's a miracle 

Would make folk think a bit, but what you tell 
Sounds mostly fancy and hysterical. 


The workingmen whom Jesus asks to build his city first 
consent and then find fault with the site and fail to appear at 
the appointed time. Jesus approaches a contractor, Nathaniel 
Treer, one of the most lifelike characters in the poem. 


. . there sat, 
At a piano on high music stool, 
A little sun-burnt man with belly fat 
And puckered face and hair as white as wool, 
Who on a hymn-book kept his earnest sight 
And with one finger played ‘Lead, Kindly Light.’ 


Treer always plays a hymn tune before dining, hoping that 
this expedient may atone for any of his professional sins. | 
agrees to build Jesus’ city, but he plans a city somewhat like 
Coney Island: 


A mimic city with white plastered front, 

A world’s bazaar where the world’s folk will run 
And fireworks blaze in water shute and fount, 
And hymns be sung and royal visits made, 

And all be for advertisement and trade: 

Bishops shall walk there, princes gambol there, 
Train-loads of children gather there in flocks, 
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No night shall darken the electric flare 

While youths and maidens dance, and in a box 
Kings of the earth with glittering diadem 

Shall warble, ‘I have built Jerusalem.’ 


The great artist, Algernon Duff, whom Jesus asks to help 
build the city, refuses to work merely for his keep and wants 
all the glory of the enterprise. The city is finally built by the 
resurrected Cornish saints and giants. But a lawyer whose client 
owns the hill on which the city is built determines to dispossess 
the trespassers. His messenger, Hugh, reports that Jesus has re- 
turned to earth, but the lawyer will not believe. He goes him- 
self, but a saint, whose halo blinds him, orders him back; and 
the lawyer returns to his office to look for precedents. 


- . « Up one page and down the next 
His finger follows many a crabbed text 

And his face stoops more closely to the book 

As if his will might force his eyes to look: 

‘I see,’ says he, ‘I see,’ yet cannot find 

A word of what he seeks, for he is blind. 


The merchants, judges, poets, bishops, and other great men 
of earth visit the city, but they do not stay long. They say: 


“Tis all very well, 
But over yonder men will feel our loss. 
For in this city are no politics, 
No churches, councils, traffics or assizes, 
No royal courts, no intrigues and no prizes, 
And with no business doing the time sticks. 
No, no, this city is not practical, 
Reforms we grant, but not so radical. 


So they put on their morning coats and, nodding to the 
angels, say: 


We'll come up twice a year—well—Christmas day 
And Easter. 


The City—and this is a proof of its greatness—has many 
implications, overtones. Like Hamlet or Faust, it means more 
and more with every re-reading. The story is well told, the 
descriptions are vivid, and the characters are lifelike. Style and 
thythm are admirably adapted to the varying tone of the poem. 
It is hard to say that the narrative passages are better than the 
lyric or dramatic. In short, The City is a beautiful and pro- 
foundly moving poem. 


It is a little unfortunate that the publishers should have 
atrayed the book in a jacket which contains two or three errors, 
including a misspelling of the author's name. 


J. B. H. 
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AMERICAN CRITICISM, by Norman Foerster. The Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston 


“BEFORE we can have an American literature,’”’ said Lowell, 
“we must have an American criticism.’’ To judge by the 
number of critical studies now appearing one might infer 
that the day is at hand. Mr. Foerster is perturbed, however, over 
the quality of our criticism and has set about the task of selecting 
“the literary creeds that have been most impressively set forth 
in this country’’; principles which have formulated the course of 
our literature in the past, and which presumably may direct its 
course today. His book is not, as one might suppose, a history 
of our literary criticism. Badly as such a book is needed, the 
author has felt that the approach must be more modest. Accord- 
ingly, he has chosen Emerson and Lowell as representative of 
the critics of “‘tradition’’, Poe as a ‘‘contemporary”’ critic, and 
Whitman as an example of the “prophetic” critic. In a conclud- 
nig chapter on twentieth century criticism there is an endeavor 
to illuminate the chaos into which our criticism has fallen by con- 
fronting it with the standards of the earlier critics. 


Mr. Foerster’s greatest service lies in his admirable synthesis 
of the critical judgments of each of the four writers. He has 
brought together into an organized whole their hitherto scattered 
remarks on the arts, and has asked of each critic how thorough- 
going was his romantic naturalism. Poe he finds deficient in 
ethical and intellectual development, and applying to others the 
yardstick of his own brief lyric and tale. In Emerson the central 
deficiency is his want of human affection; moreover he never 
thought anything out. But his Platonism gave him acceptable 
standards. Lowell he regards as our most distinguished critic. 
He strove for universal standards though his indolence mired him 
in the bogs of impressionism. Out of Whitman’s mélanged cogi- 
tations Mr. Foerster selects as central his confidence in democracy, 
in science, and in a mystic realism; about all of which the good 
gtay poet later became dubious. 


From even this inadequate summary it may be inferred that 
Mr. Foerster is a humanist. More clearly than his masters, Irving 
Babbitt and Paul Elmer More, has he formulated and applied 
their principles. He bids fair, therefore, to become an important 
critic; for this school bases its method on reasoned values. Not 
since Brownell’s American Prose Masters has any one given our 
authors such searching scrutiny. But before his views will have 
wide acceptance his criticism of life and letters must meet the 
problem which the late Suart Sherman was prevented from solv- 
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ing by his untimely death, namely, the.attempt to find his sanc- 
tions for the good life in some natural basis, one which regards 
self-control not as an end but as a means. a? 


LIFE AND I, by Gamaliel Bradford. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 


THERE is a kind of philosophy which stops short of evolv- 
ing an elaborate intellectual system, and which is more concerned 
with the individual’s concrete reactions to the surrounding world 
than with metaphysics. The foremost living philosopher of this 
order is Havelock Ellis and among his predecessors are Montaigne 
and Goethe. It is in this spirit that Gamaliel Bradford has done 
his ‘‘autobiography of humanity’’, Life And I. 


With cool detachment he turns the spotlight of examination 
upon man’s ego, and with the assumption of Sainte-Beuve’s that 
one man’s life is indicative of any other's, he has written in a 
superbly lucid style a chronicle of the human spirit’s experiences 
with love, beauty, power, truth, and religion. However distract- 
ing and inspiriting the battle for power, the dream of beauty, 
and the search for truth, may be, they never completely over- 
come the restless personality, the author finds; and the self turns 
to religion for illimitable hope. 

These are words that stir our minds and ring in our ears. 
But if the reader expects to secure serenity from these pages, 
he will find this, as in most other quests, to be an unfulfilled 
wish. Perusal of the book, which is finished in its disillusion, 

ves exhilarating, and at times satisfying; still, one asks, 
is this all to be said for beauty, all to be said for thought? There 
is a sens¢ of emotional lack; perhaps Mr. Bradford does not agree 
with Pascal that “‘le coeur a ses raisons que la raison ne connait 
point’. 


J. L. T. 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


MARY BONNER, of San Antonio, contributes another etching 
in illustration of the series on Old Spanish Missions in Texas. 


UMPHREY LEE, a Dallas pastor, is the author of a biography 
of John Wesley, which will be published this fall by the Century 
Company. His article in this number is a chapter from the book. 


WILLIAM F. HAUHART is director of the School of Commerce 
at Southern Methodist University. This is his second article for 
the Review treating of some aspect of the economic situation. 


J. FRANK DOBIE is Secretary of the Texas Folk-Lore Society 
and a contributing editor of the Review. His essay in this num- 
ber indicates that his talents are not limited to the life of the 
Old West, a field in which he is a recognized authority. 


ALBERT EDMUND TROMBLY is a member of the faculty of 
the University of Missouri. He was formerly a teacher in the 
University Texas, and has written a number of poems on! 
Texas subjects. 


PAUL SMITH, a young poet living at Provincetown, Massa- 
chusetts, was editor of the Columbia Morningside when in school 
at Columbia University. MR. SMITH is now working on a series 
of short biographies. 

ALEXANDRE HOGUE, one of the younger Dallas artists, has 
written before of Taos, where he spends a part of each year 
and where he has had the opportunity to know its painters. 

GERALD BYWATERS, another of the younger Dallas artists. 
contributes to this number a literary result of a recent painting 
trip in Mexico. 

NELLIE BARNES is the author of a monograph on American 
Indian Verse in the Humanistic Series of the University of Kansas, 
1921, and American Indian Love Lyrics And Other Verse, pub- 
lished by Macmillan in 1925. 

KATHLEEN TANKERSLEY YOUNG is a poet residing in San 
Antonio, Texas. 

W. FRANCES SCARBOROUGH, a former student of Texas and 
Columbia Universities, lives in San Antonio, and devotes much 
time to research work in Texas history. 

ROSE HENDERSON has contributed poems, short stories, and 
articles on painting to a number of magazines. 

HELEN MCLEOD, winner of the Southwest Review Poetry 
a is a student in the American University at Washington, 

JAY B. HUBBELL, of Duke University (formerly editor of 
this magazine), ERNEST E. LEIsy, and HENRY SMITH, are con- 
tributing editors of the Southwest Review. 
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While You Wait 
and you dont wait long 


service is now about twice as fast 
as it was a year ago. 

Now, when you place your call, in 
most cases the — asks you to 
“Hold the line, please.” Three times 
out of four she will complete the con- 
nection while you wait. 

The average interval between the 
time when you place your call and the 
time the connection is completed or a 
report given is a little more than two 
minutes. A year ago it was about 
five minutes. 


Your service will be even faster if 
you give the number of the distant 
telep Try it! 
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A BOOK SERVICE 
for SOUTHWEST REVIEW READERS 


The SOUTHWEST REVIEW announces a service 
for its readers to whom books wanted are inaccessible. . . . 


By sending the name, the author, and the publisher of 
the book wanted, with a check enclosed for the price of 
the book, to the SOUTHWEST REVIEW BOOK 
SERVICE, readers may secure any book wanted, postpaid 
to any address. 


Southwest Review Book Service 
Southern Methodist University Dallas, Texas 


Printers and Binders of 
The SOUTHWEST REVIEW 


Om is not the largest priating plant ia 
Dallas, and the list of our patrons 

long. But because they are few, 
patron, and is well served. 


each 
It is possible that our plant aad 
we render may be of assistance to 
near future. 
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Not Cheap Printers 
but the 


renee Cheapest First Class Printers in Texas 7-2923 


[Please mention the SOUTHWEST REVIEW to advertisers) 
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AN IDEAL INCOME 


What is a Life Annuity Bond? Let us answer by 
an illustration. Mr. A gives Southern Methodist 
University $100,000. The University gives Mr. A 
in exchange its Life Annuity Bond for $100,000, 
binding itself to pay interest on the $100,000 to him 
as long as he lives. Upon his death the interest 
ceases and the principal remains with the University 
forever. 


Life Annuity Bonds of §.M.U. are absolutely safe. 
They are backed by the entire assets of the University 
and, in addition, actual securities of the University 
are set aside in a special trust fund sufficient to guar- 
antee the safety of every Annuity investment. The 
Board of Trustees has some of the best-known busi- 
ness and professional men of Dallas who administer 
these trusts with all the care, fidelity and capability 
which they use in their own affairs. Back of these 
bonds are stability, security, and permanency. 


S.M.U. invites correspondence about its Life An- 
nuity Bonds. Any information desired regarding 
annuities, wills, legacies, or about the assets, invest- 
ments and business methods of the institution or 
about its work, its aims and its needs, will be gladly 
furnished. Address 


CHARLES C. SELECMAN, D.D., LL.D., President 
SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY 
Dallas, Texas 


[Please mention the SOUTHWEST REVIEW to advertisers] 
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im any library of Texas history” Malle News 


CT he Mexican Side 


of the 


©Texan “Revolution 


by the 
Five Chief Mexican Participants 


General 
Antonio 
Lopez De 
Santa- 


General 
Vincente 
Filisola 


General 
Jose 
Maria 
Tornel 


Anna 


Colonel Fannin’s capitulation to 
General Jose Urrea has never been 
published before. 


Translated by 


C. E. CASTANEDA 
LATIN-AMERICAN LIBRARIAN 
University of Texas 


The P. L. TURNER COMPANY 
Publishers 


$5.00 


Dallas 


Old, Rare and New Books, Magazines and 
Greeting Cards 
We specialize in securing rare and out-of-print books 
Join Our Circulating Library 
SCHMALZRIED BOOK SHOP 
911 Main Street, Dallas Phone 2-8614 
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